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FOREWORD BY THE COMMITTEE 


The Advisory Committee on Education was appointed by 
the President of the United States on September 19, 1936, 
initially for the purpose of making a study of the experience 
under the existing program of Federal aid for vocational 
education, the relation of such training to general education 
and to prevailing economic and social conditions, and the 
extent of the need for an expanded program of Federal aid 
for vocational education. The Committee was requested to 
develop recommendations that would be available to the 
Congress and the Executive. Under its original assignment, 
the Committee was known as the President’s Committee on 
Vocational Education. 

In a later letter dated April 19, 1937, the President stated 
that he had been giving much thought to the general relation- 
ship of the Federal Government to education, that numerous 
bills in connection with educational matters were pending in 
the Congress, and that it was his understanding that the 
Committee was already in possession of much information 
bearing upon the subject. He therefore requested the Com- 
mittee to give more extended consideration to the whole 
subject of Federal relationship to State and local conduct of 
education, and to prepare a report. 

In accordance with this request, the Committee enlarged 
the scope of its work and prepared a comprehensive report, 
which was transmitted to the President on February 18, 
1938, and was transmitted by him to the Congress on Febru- 
ary 23, 1938. The report was printed as House Document 
No. 529, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session. An indexed 
edition of the report, differing in pagination but not in text, 
was also printed for public use by the Advisory Committee, 
and has been made widely available.’ 

i The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee, for sale by the Super- 


intendent of Documents. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price 35 
cents. 
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The Committee was assisted in its work by a temporary 
staff of specialists in education, public administration, and 
economics. The major function of this staff was to collect, 
analyze, and interpret available data bearmg upon the 
problems under consideration by the Committee. Time did 
not permit any extensive amount of original research, and 
original research was not attempted except in areas where 
the existing information seemed entirely inadequate. The 
work of the staff did result, however, in a number of studies 
which present in convenient form a large amount of infor- 
mation bearing upon the status and problems of education 
in the United States. 

The present volume is one of the studies prepared by the 
research staff. The statements and conclusions contained 
in it are those of the author, and do not necessarily conform 
to those of the Committee. The fitidings of this study were 
considered by the Committee, however, in formulating the 
conclusions and recommendations that appear in its own 
report. 

The author of this study, Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, has served 
as a principal educational specialist on the staff of the 
Committee since the organization of its work. The present 
study carries forward researches in the fields of vocational 
education and rehabilitation with which Dr. Blauch has 
been concerned from time to time since 1920. He is the 
author of the volume entitled Federal Cooperation in 
Agricultural Extension Work, Vocational Education, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, published by the United States 
Office of Education as Bulletin, 1933, No. 15 (1935). 
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CHAPTER | 
THE REHABILITATION CONCEPT 


Each year thousands of persons in the United States 
become permanently disabled through accident and disease, 
and many others are born with serious physical defects. 
Consequently large numbers of physically disabled and 
handicapped individuals, young and old, are always to be 
found in society. What to do with and for them has long 
been a problem, which has been dealt with in various ways. 
The record of the centuries relative to the disabled and 
handicapped is one of neglect and even active maltreatment. 

In more recent years steps have been taken by the public 
to prevent disabling diseases and accidents and to cope 
with their disastrous effects. Efforts have been made to 
maintain safe working conditions, to educate workers and 
the public in safety practices, and to control communicable 
diseases. State and Federal legislation has been enacted 
providing compensation benefits to persons injured in in- 
dustry. In 1920 the Federal Government in cooperation 
with the States, established a program of providing the 
assistance needed to restore to remunerative employment 
those persons who could benefit from a service of vocational 
rehabilitation. The Federal aspects of the service are 
administered by the United States Office of Education. 

The vocational rehabilitation of persons unable to earn a 
living because of physical disabilities is an important phase 
of the national program of conservation. For years the 
Nation has been engaged in developing and applying policies 
for the conservation and intelligent use of its minerals, 
forests, water resources, soils, livestock, and crops. The 
State and Federal Governments now spend sizable sums 
annually for the support of these policies. Eventually 
special attention was directed to various phases of the con- 
servation of human resources, and vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically disabled was adopted as a public policy. 
The service is one whereby the abilities, experience, and 
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acquired skills of the worker are conserved, not only to 
industry, but to the community and the Nation aswell. __ 

Vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled is a 
service to the individual which assists him to overcome the 
limitations of his handicap by preparing him for suitable 
employment through which he can earn his own living and 
support those who may be dependent upon him. This 
service may well be regarded as an essential part of a pro- 
eram of social security, and it was so recognized by the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security. Congress 
took the same position and included provision for extension 
and expansion of the rehabilitation service in the Social 
Security Act. 

It is increasingly apparent that vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically disabled is a concept which expands as 
society becomes more aware of itseproblems and acquires 
experience and understanding in dealing with them. When 
the vocational rehabilitation bill enacted in 1920 was under 
consideration by committees in Congress, one advocate of 
Federal participation in a program for the conservation of 
man power advocated the drafting of a much more extensive 
bill. He said: 


Such a bill should inelude prevention of disease and accidents in 
industry; adequate medical and surgical care for the disabled; ade- 
quate compensation for the injured, and health insurance so that his 
dependents are cared for; proper reemployment after the disabilities 
are cured; and, finally, vobntional training when the nature of be dis- 
ability ntindiees this necessary.! 

- Since that time the Nation has moved steadily in the 
direction so clearly indicated, and the vocational rehabili- 
tation service has greatly stimulated the movement. 

To rehabilitate means to restore to a former state, rank, 
or privilege. Obviously there are many forms of rehabili- 
tation, such as physical, mental, social, economic, and 
vocational. When the terms “rehabilitation” and ‘‘voca- 
tional rehabilitation” are used in this study without quali- 
fication, they refer to the vocational rehabilitation of phys- 
ically disabled or handicapped persons. 


1U.S. Congress, Committees on Education and Labor, Joint Hearings on S. 4922, Dec. 10, 
11, and 12, 1918, p. 25. Statement by Dr. Harry Mock, 


CHAPTER Il 
EVOLUTION OF FEDERAL COOPERATION 


The vocational rehabilitation movement, like many others 
for social betterment, originated in the efforts of individuals. 
In time these efforts developed into organized activities by 
private agencies, and gradually the public took an interest 
in the work, and a few States made provision for it. Even- 
tually, the Federal Government established a program for 
promoting this form of social service for physically disabled 
persons. 


Early Development 


Beginning in 1911, a series of State acts were passed for the 
compensation of disabled persons for injuries received while 
at work. In many cases, however, money benefits were in- 
sufficient to lessen the effects of physical disability or to 
alleviate the condition of the injured. They failed to pro- 
vide a margin whereby the disabled worker could fit himself 
for new employment in case his disability prevented return 
to his former occupation. Furthermore, few disabled persons 
were able of their own initiative to adjust themselves to new 
vocations. It became evident, therefore, that an adequate 
social program for the disabled must provide both compensa- 
tion and rehabilitation. 

The attention of the Federal Government was first directed 
to the problem of rehabilitation after the United States 
entered the World War. The European nations early 
learned the value of rehabilitating their disabled soldiers, 
many of whom were as useful after retraining as they had 
been before they were incapacitated. The experience of 
those countries was studied in the United States, and in 1918 
Congress passed the Smith-Sears Act for the vocational 
rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled 
persons discharged from the military and naval forces of the 
United States. The vocational rehabilitation of soldiers, 


1 40 Stat. L. 617-20 (1918). 
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sailors, and marines was entirely a Federal project in which 
the States had no part. 

In the meantime a movement developed to make State 
provision for disabled civilians. An organization known as 
the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men was 
founded in New York City in 1917 to conduct research and 
demonstrations in rehabilitation work. Early in 1918 this 
organization became active in promoting State legislation. 

The first legislative action occurred in Massachusetts in 
1918 with the passage of an act to provide for the training 
and instruction of persons whose capacities to earn a living 
had been destroyed or impaired through industrial accident. 
Other States soon followed, and by June 1920, 12 had enacted 
vocational rehabilitation laws.? In 5 of these States the 
administration of the rehabilitation programs was placed 
under the industrial commission; in“, under the State board 
for vocational education; in 1, under the department of labor 
and industry; in 1, under the department of public welfare; 
and in 1, under a special commission. 


Federal Legislation 


When the Smith-Sears bill was drafted, a number of inter- 
ested persons proposed the inclusion of a provision for the 
rehabilitation of disabled civilians. ‘The committees of 
Congress that considered the bill gave thought to this pro- 
posal, and an amendment was suggested to accomplish the 
purpose. It was not included in the Smith-Sears bill, how- 
ever, partly because of the fear. that the rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians might delay the rehabilitation of soldiers 
and sailors, since no instructors had been developed for such 
service, and partly because of the fear that confusion would 
result, since the rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors was 
entirely a Federal function, whereas the rehabilitation of 
civilians involved State and Federal cooperation. Those in 
charge of the Smith-Sears bill promised, however, to sponsor 
a measure for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled civil- 
ians as soon as the program for disabled soldiers and sailors 
was well under way, the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


2 See Table 1, p. 12. 
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tion was ready to undertake it, and a reasonable number of 
trained persons were available to carry on the program. 

Three months after the passage of the Smith-Sears Act, 
Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, introduced in the Senate a 
bill to provide for promoting the rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment. Congressman William Bankhead, of Alabama, 
introduced a similar measure in the House of Representatives. 
Committee hearings were held on these bills and the commit- 
tees made favorable reports. 

A variety of motives impelled those who were interested 
in legislation for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
civilians. It was pointed out that the social and economic 
waste resulting from physical disabilities was a heavy charge 
on society and that through adequate physical and voca- 
tional rehabilitation this waste could be materially reduced. 
Such rehabilitation, it was urged, would cost less than the 
loss from idleness and dependency. ‘The humanitarian pur- 
pose was also important, since the service contemplated 
would help the victims of physical disabilities to overcome 
their tragic plight. 

In emphasizing the national aspects of the problem, it was 
argued that national justice, national strength, and national 
necessity demanded Federal legislation. The war had 
strengthened the idea that struggles between nations are 
largely industrial in character, and that the man in industry 
renders a national service as well as the man in the fighting 
forces. Undoubtedly the trend toward Nation-wide organ- 
ization in economic life had helped to direct attention to the 
national aspects of the problem, and this trend was greatly 
strengthened by the organization of the Nation for war 
purposes. 

The Smith-Bankhead bill had excellent support although 
the Sixty-fifth Congress (1917-19) took no action on it. 
The American Association for Labor Legislation conducted 
an active campaign in its behalf as early as the fall of 1918. 
The American Museum of Safety, the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the New York State Industrial Commission, the Federal 
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Board for Vocational Education, the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, and other groups and individuals 
also promoted the measure. This support was broadly 
representative of the manufacturing, labor, philanthropic, 
and governmental interests of the country. 

Bills for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled civilians 
were introduced in the Sixty-sixth Congress (1919-21), by 
Senator Hoke Smith and Congressman Simeon D. Fess. 
Although the debates showed that there was determined 
opposition to the measure in both branches of Congress, 
it was enacted, and on June 2, 1920, it was approved by 
President Wilson.? 

Several features of the bills gave rise to discussion. The 
first of these concerned classes of persons eligible to receive 
the service. The question was settled by the adoption of an 
inclusive statement that set no limitation with respect to 
financial status. The possibility of using funds to provide 
for the maintenance of persons in process of rehabilitation 
received some attention; members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives raised this question, but the proponents of the 
measure indicated that the bills made no provision for it. 
The original bills included provision for permanent appro- 
priations, but the measure adopted limited the appropriations 
to 4 years. 


Amendment of the Original Act 


The appropriations made by the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1920 were for 4 years only, the expiration date 
being June 30, 1924. After President Coolidge had approved 
the continued promotion of vocational rehabilitation by the 
Federal Government, an opinion was sought from the As- 
sistant Attorney General in 1923 regarding the procedure 
to be followed in obtaining legislation. He ruled that the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, with the exception of the 
sections making the appropriations, was permanent legis- 
lation. 

Bills to extend the appropriations were introduced in Con- 
gress in December 1923 by Congressman Frederick W. 
Dallinger, of Massachusetts, and Senator Fess, of Ohio. 


841 Stat. L. 735 (1920). 
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Although there was opposition in both branches of Congress 
the measure was passed, and on June 5, 1924, it was approved 
by the President.* The Act authorized appropriations for 
a period of 6 years, ending in 1930. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education in June 1929 
suggested to the President that the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act should be amended to authorize increased appro- 
priations for an indefinite period, increase the minimum 
allotment to a State from $5,000 to $10,000, authorize the 
Federal Board to ascertain annually and submit to the Bureau 
of the Budget an estimate of the portion of the authorized 
amounts which the States were prepared to use, and continue 
the other essential provisions of the Act. It was ascertained 
that an extension of the Act for a period of 2 years, with 
certain minor amendments, would not be in conflict with the 
financial program of the President. 

Proposals to continue the program of vocational rehabili- 
tation were sponsored by Congressman Daniel Reed, of 
New York, and Senator Jesse Metcalf, of Rhode Island. 
Apparently the only expressed opposition to the measure 
was voiced at committee hearings by representatives of the 
Sentinels of the Republic and the Woman Patriot Pub- 
lishing Company. The bill was passed by Congress, and on 
June 9, 1930, it was approved by President Hoover.® 

The principal new feature included in the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act in 1930 was presented by Senator James 
Couzens, of Michigan. It provided that such portions of 
the sums allotted as would not be used in any fiscal year be- 
cause of the inability of certain States to meet matching 
requirements might be allotted in that year proportionately 
to the States which were prepared through available State 
funds to use the additional Federal funds. This provision 
is usually referred to as the Couzens amendment. 

In anticipation of the expiration of the authorization of 
appropriations for vocational rehabilitation in 1933, Con- 
gressman William Bankhead, of Alabama, introduced a bill to 
authorize, without a time limit, increased appropriations. A 


443 Stat. L. 430 (1924). 
5 46 Stat. L. 524 (1930). 
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considerable amount of opposition developed to features of 
the bill, particularly to the proposals to make the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations permanent and to increase the amounts. 
After long debate in the House of Representatives and limited 
discussion in the Senate the bill was passed. It was in ac- 
cord with the wishes of President Hoover, and it became a law - 
with his approval on June 30, 1932.6 Appropriations were 
authorized for a period of 4 years, ending in 1937. 


Relief Funds for 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


In 1933 the Government established the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. Beginning with the fall of 
1933 this organization made available to the States the sum 
of $70,000 monthly for the purpose of enabling them to 
extend their services to the unemployed handicapped who 
were on relief or were eligible therefor. ‘These funds could 
be expended for appliances, tuition, supplies, and equipment 
for trainees; their travel to attend training centers; and their 
maintenance while in training. 

The administration of relief funds for vocational rehabili- 
tation was divided between the State emergency relief 
administrations and the State supervisors of vocational reha- 
bilitation. Case workers were selected from among persons 
on relief who were fitted for rehabilitation case work or clerical 
assistance. The new case workers were trained and super- 
vised by the regular vocational rehabilitation staff. How- 
ever, where the regular State staff was able to handle the relief 
rehabilitation cases, the employment of emergency personnel 
on a work relief basis was not required. ‘There was no essen- 
tial difference between the administration and procedure for 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons on relief and those not 
on relief, except that necessitated by differences in the re- 
strictions on relief funds and the regular vocational rehabili- 
tation funds; so far as feasible the same service was ex- 
tended to all. The amount of emergency appropriations 
spent for vocational rehabilitation from October 1933 to 


6 47 Stat. L. 448 (1932). 
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June 1934 was $313,769 and the financial obligations incurred 
for this service from July 1934 to July 1937—a period of 37 
months—amounted to $1,563,234.’ The use of relief funds 
for vocational rehabilitation was discontinued in July 1937. 


Vocational Rehabilitation a Phase 
of the Social Security Program 


In the summer of 1934 President Roosevelt, by Executive 
order, created the Committee on Economic Security to make 
recommendations on safeguards “‘against misfortunes which 
cannot be wholly eliminated in this man-made world of ours.”’ 
This Committee included the following significant statement 
in its report made in 1935: 


At this point, we desire to call special attention to the importance 
of special programs for the physically handicapped, of whom there are 
many millionsin thiscountry. Since the passage in 1920 of the Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the Government has been assisting the 
States in a service of individual preparation for and placement in 
employment of persons vocationally handicapped through industrial 
or public accident, disease, or congenital causes. 

Forty-five States are now participating in this program and, since 
it was launched, approximately 68,000 permanently disabled persons 
have benefited from this service. The work done has shown gratifying 
annual increases, even in the depression, but is still small in comparison 
with the need. The desirability of continuing this program and 
correlating it with existing and contemplated services to workers in the 
general program of economic security we believe to be most evident.® 


When the social security bill was printed it was found 
to contain a provision for the care and treatment of crippled 
children. Since this provision was related to the vocational 
rehabilitation service, those who were interested in that 
service felt that vocational rehabilitation was appropriate 
to the bill and should be included in it. Consequently they 
discussed with persons in the Department of Labor in a 


7 The Emergency Education Program and the College Student Aid Program of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration (Washington: The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, April, 1935), p. 13; information on the obligations incurred from July 1934 to July 1937 
was supplied by the Division of Research, Statistics, and Records of the Works Progress 
Administration. The data for July and August 1934, a total of $181,785, are estimates; exact 
information for these months is not available. 

8 Report to the President of the Committee on Economic Security (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1935), p. 48. 
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position to consider it a recommendation of an amendment 
to the bill, and an agreement was reached. Representatives 
of the National Rehabilitation Association then presented 
a suggested amendment to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which considered it and decided to include pro- 
vision for vocational rehabilitation in the bill. The Com- 
mittee recommended for this service the authorization of 
increased funds without a time limit, for the States, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and the Federal agency charged with 
the administration of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

Apparently no objection was raised to the part of the 
social security bill which dealt with vocational rehabilitation. 
The records of the debates in Congress indicate only two 
discussions relating to it—one by Congressman Brooks 
Fletcher, of Ohio, who briefly reviewed the program, and 
the other by Congressman HWdward A. Kenny, of New 
Jersey, who referred briefly to vocational rehabilitation in 
his State. The bill was passed by Congress, and on August 
14, 1935, it was approved by President Roosevelt.° 


Extension of Federal Cooperation 
to Special Federal Jurisdictions 


When the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was passed in 
1920 an attempt was made to have it apply to the Terri- 
tories, but it was not until 1923 that the benefits of the Act 
were extended to any Territory.’ In that year an annual 
Federal appropriation of $5,000 was authorized indefinitely 
for the Territory of Hawaii, to begin in July 1924. The 
Island of Puerto Rico was included in the benefits of the 
Act in 1931, and $15,000 was authorized to be appropriated 
annually for two years, beginning in July 1931." 


949 Stat. L. 620 (1935). 

10 43 Stat. L. 18 (1924). 

1146 Stat. L. 1489 (1931). The Solicitor of the Department of the Interior rendered an 
opinion in 1935 that the special act for Puerto Rico and the National Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act constitute sufficient authorization for the Office of Education to submit to the Bureau of 
the Budget estimates for appropriations for vocational rehabilitation of the physically dis- 
abled. (Nathan R. Margold, Solicitor, Letter to the Secretary of the Interior, October 14, 
1935.) 
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In 1929 Congress passed an act to provide for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled persons in the District of 
Columbia, to begin in July 1929.% It vested the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education with authority to organize 
and administer a vocational rehabilitation service for the 
District and authorized annual appropriations of $15,000 
and equal appropriations of District funds for matching 
purposes. Congress amended the Act in 1937 to authorize 
annual appropriations of $25,000 to be immediately 
available.” 

An attempt was made in the Seventy-fourth Congress 
(1935-36) to extend the vocational rehabilitation program to 
Alaska, and a bill for this purpose was passed by the Senate. 
The Committee on Education in the House of Representa- 

tives, to which the bill was referred, made no report on it. 


Acceptance of Federal Cooperation 
by the States 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act brought ready response 
from a number of States. Three States provided by law for 
cooperation in a Federal program while the bill was under 
consideration in Congress, and within 18 months 27 others 
took the necessary steps to cooperate with the Federal 
Government. (See Table 1.) During the succeeding 8 
years (1922-29) 14 States accepted the Act, and in 1933 
the State of Washington passed the necessary legislation. 
Kansas and Vermont provided in 1937 for cooperation with 
the Federal Government. Delaware is the only State that 
has not decided to have a part in the program. The legis- 
lature of Delaware considered a vocational rehabilitation 
bill in 1937 but failed to enact it into law. Programs of 
vocational rehabilitation have been established in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 


12 45 Stat. L. 1260 (1929). 
13 50 Stat. L. 69 (1937). 
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TaBLE 1.—Dates of vocational rehabilitation acts by States prior to the 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act, dates of acceptance of the 


Federal Act, and dates of inauguration of Federal relations ! 


Acceptance of | Inauguration 
State or Territory Prior act FederalAct of Federal 

by legislature relations 
Alabama 2s 2.2 ee ee ee ee Oct. 2,1920} Jan. 20, 1921 
Arizona.) 222-5) el are 2 eee See Pe ee ar. 14,1921 | July 12, 1921 
AATKANSAS __ 8 2 ee et ee ee Feb. 8,1923 | July 1, 
Qalifornia....<. 2... DEO: wee Ae eee May 65,1919} June 3,1921 | Aug. 27, 1921 
Oolorade. - : <.. 2222253222252 ee ee ee Apr. 25,1925 | Dec. 15, 1925 
Connecticut 1802) 8 2 2h eee eee July 1,1929 | Sept. 15, 1930 
Delaware_....=..=2--222-2--- 2226 25sec55 455 ee ee oe eee eee eee ee 
Florida: . ==... 2.220222 ee ee eee May 25,1925 | July 1, 1927 
Georgis.....- 23-3. ee Aug. 16,1920} Dec. 1, 1920 
Idaho. oho. ke 21S es ee eee Mar. 1,1921 | Mar. 1, 1921 
Tin oiS 24.0222 2s. sak eee ee eee June 28,1919 | June 28,1921 | July 1,1921 
Ind@iansa_.2 2. 2-2-0523 - 2.282 oe eee ee ee Mar. 10,1921 | May 1, 1921 
TOWS  .cat2estcb.. ic 2 ee 2 ee eee ee Mar. 8,1921 | June 1, 1921 
Kansas. 2255 22202 S225. Sass 5 ee Apr. 2,1937 |} Jan. 1, 1938 
Kenituekyiiccc2n22 == bts ee ee ee eee ar. 23,1922 | July 15, 1922 
Louisiana... 55 22 ee July 13,1922 |2 May 1,1921 
Maines. 221... 02 25%3_ 5 2. (ee ae ee Apr. 4,1921 }2 Jan. 1, 1921 
Maryland... 0222) 2 So ee | Apr. 2,1929 } Sept. 1, 1929 
Massachusetts_-=.. >... Se ee May 28,1918 | May 27,1921 | Aug. 27, 1921 
Michigan... 22222. <2c206 ooh ee ee eee May 17,1921 | Aug. 17, 1921 
Minnesota. 220 20 at Apr. 23,1919 |3Apr. 23,1919 |} July 1, 1921 
Mississippi... _.@22. 3 2b ie Mar. 30, 1922 |2 Apr. 5, 1921 
Missouri: «oJ. 22% 225. se Se ee ee Apr. 7,1921 | May 16, 1921 
Montana 2. ---2 5222-3 ee eee ar. 5,1921 | July 1, 1921 
Nebraska_.....-2-.--20 2222522. eS ee eee Apr. 4,1921 Do. 
Nevada. £52.25 ee eee Mar. 28, 1919 |3 Mar. 28,1919 | Nov. 1, 1920 
New Hampshire:!= - 52. 88s 22 ek ee ee eee eee Mar. 11,1925 | July 1, 1926 
New, Jersey... 2-2 see Apr. 10,1919 | Sept. 17,1920 | Jan. 1,1921 
New Mexico!...... 22/8 08" eae ee eee Mar. 12,1921 | Apr. 1, 1920 
New: V O6k 2-2-2 282 4.0). #55. ee eee May 13,1920 |? May 13, 1920 | Nov. 15, 1921 
North; Caroling... 6.522 5. ee en Aug. 26,1920} July 1, 1920 
North Dakota s+! 222 -25ee. 5 sees Seen es Mar. 5,1919 | Mar. 11,1921 |2 Sept. 1, 1921 
Ohi0. . 22-2 sc oan boa eee May 14,1921 }2 May 14, 1921 
Oklahoma:....622 2... 21.0)... eee ee. eee Apr. 14,1925 | July 1, 1925 
Oregon. -2.-.scun eet a oe eee Jan. 17,1920 | Feb. 20,1923 | May 24, 1923 
Pennsylvania.2- =. ae) eee eee ee July 18,1919 | Mar. 2,1921 |2 Dec. 29, 1920 
Rhode Island &.<..2 2. 32) ee ae Apr. 23,1919 | Apr. 15, 1921 |2 Nov. 29, 1920 
South:Carolina’! ss... 0 5h. ee Ee ea Mar. 14,1927 | July 1, 1927 
South: Dakota: 2.5.2 ee eee eee ee Mar. 12,1921 | May 1,1921 
Tennessee fsa... ee. Se ee eee Mar. 29, 1921 | June 15, 1921 
Texas: _.d.2 [i oes te Dees SALE ee ee Pee eee May 23,1929} Oct. 1, 1929 
Utah. 2... - on eee oe ee | Feb. 23,1921 |2 Nov. 1, 1920 
Vermont... 22220262 2) So 2 ee eee eee May 18,1937 |} July .1, 1937 
Wirginia.. 5. a2 Sach ee ne Mar. 20, 1920 | Mar. 28, 1922 |2 Jan. 11,1921 
Washington). 2. -...22: Se ee ee eee eee Mar. 20,1933 | July 1, 1933 
West Virginia... 36 ee ee eee Apr. 14,1921 | May 1,1921 
Wisconsin) 2 +220). . oe er a eee July 12,1921 |2July 1,1921 
Wyoming... ......-:.-..2 4a ee eee Feb, 21, 1921 Do. 
District of Columbia: == <2. 2 eect yas ee eee Feb. 23,1929 | Oct. 1, 1929 
Hawoali icc. 2... sung tie bas . eee. ee eee May 14,1935 | June 1, 1936 
Puerto Rico 2 so. 2 eee oa a eee eee Apr. 23,1921 | July 1, 1936 


1 Data are from Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, U.S. Office of 
Education (Vocational Education Bulletin No. 190 (Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936), p. 17, supplemented by data supplied by the U. S. Office of Education. 

2 Cooperation with the Federal Government was initiated through proclamation by the 


Governor accepting the national act. 


3 Accepted Federal act in anticipation of its passage. 


A number of States have comprehensive legislation on 


vocational rehabilitation. 


In others, however, the State 


rehabilitation acts are simply acceptances of the Federal Act. 
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If for any reason Federal participation were withdrawn, 
either temporarily or permanently, the States in the second 
group would be unable to continue their programs without 
further legislation. It would appear that the State acts 
should be made comprehensive and should provide for all 
phases of the program, including the administrative agency 
to direct the work and a definite statement as to correlation 
and coordination with other agencies. The State acts 
should not be limited to carrying out the policies of the 
Federal service. 


The Federal Administrative Agency 


The administration of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1920 was placed under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. At the time of the passage of the Act the Board 
was in charge of the program for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled soldiers and sailors—a function which was 
taken over by the newly established Veterans’ Bureau in 
1921. On June 10, 1933, President Roosevelt, by Executive 
order, transferred the functions of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to the Department of the Interior and 
stipulated that the Board should act in an advisory capacity 
without compensation.* The Secretary of the Interior, 
on October 10, 1933, placed the administration of the voca- 
tional education and the vocational rehabilitation functions 
in the United States Office of Education.” 

Three months after the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was 
approved the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
issued a statement of policies to be observed in the adminis- 
tration of the Act (1920). It announced that as far as 
possible the same methods of administration and relation- 
ship with State boards would be maintained in rehabilitation 
as in vocational education. Two years later (1922) the 
second statement of policies of the Board with respect to 
vocational rehabilitation was published. A new statement 
of policies was published in 1926 and it was revised and 
reissued in 1933. The policies described in this study are 
those set forth in the statement issued in 1933. 


14 Executive Order No. 6166. 
15 “Union of Federal Education Forces,’’ School Life XIX (1933), p- 5. 


‘CHAPTER Ill 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act sets forth the types of 
persons for whom vocational rehabilitation is to be provided 
and indicates in a general way what the service shall be. 
Because of the nature of the service required it is carried out 
by what is known as the case work method, and it avails 
itself of the services of all agencies in a position to assist in 
its work for an individual. 


Definitions and Objectives 


One of the questions which was much discussed at the time 
the original legislation on voeational rehabilitation was 
under consideration related to the classes of persons eligible 
for its benefits. Should the provision be limited to those 
who were disabled while employed in industry, or should it 
include all disabled persons? Should the service reach those 
who were ill from tuberculosis and other diseases, or only 
those disabled through accidents? Should aid be limited 
to certain groups, or should it be a broad conservation meas- 
ure intended to help all who were in need of assistance? 

Several proposals were made in Congress. One was that 
the service should be extended to those who were ‘‘disabled 
in industry or otherwise,’ which was broad enough to in- 
clude all disabled persons. Another proposal was that the 
service should be for persons who were disabled in “industrial 
pursuits, including agriculture, trade, commerce, manufac- 
turing, mining, transportation, and all the mechanic arts.” 
The question was settled by adopting the phrase “persons 
disabled in industry or in any legitimate occupation” and by 
agreeing upon a statement which, for the purpose of the Act, 
construed ‘‘persons disabled” to mean ‘‘any person who, by 
reason of a physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital 
or acquired by accident, injury, or disease, is, or may be 
expected to be, totally incapacitated for remunerative 
occupation.” 

14 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Act construes rehabilita- 
tion to mean “‘the rendering of a person disabled fit to engage 
in a remunerative occupation.’”’ The purpose of the Act, 
however, as expressed in the title, is ‘‘to provide for the pro- 
motion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment,”’ 
and the Act authorizes the Federal agency which administers 
its provisions to make appropriate and necessary rules and 
regulations ‘‘to provide for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and their placement in employment.” 

Federal policies distinguish between vocational rehabilita- 
tion and physical, social, or other forms of rehabilitation. 
The major objective of a State rehabilitation service ‘is 
regarded as the establishment or reestablishment of those 
who are vocationally disabled because of physical inability 
in such forms of productive and remunerative employment 
as are followed by physically normal persons in earning a 
livelihood. The Act does not indicate the extent to which 
the service shall or may be carried for the individual; this 
matter is left to the States. 

Persons who are vocationally handicapped because of 
physical disability may be divided into two groups. One 
group have had no employment experience; they are regarded 
as vocationally handicapped when a major disability lessens 
normal opportunity. The Office of Education is of the 
opinion that a person in this group is rehabilitated when he 
is fitted for, and placed in, employment which is at least con- 
sistent with his educational background and his vocational 
and physical ability, but Federal policy does not make this a 
requirement. The other group have had employment. 
They are vocationally handicapped when, because of their 
disabilities, they are unable to hold jobs equal to their best 
jobs prior to disablement. The Office of Education con- 
siders a person of this group rehabilitated when he is fitted 
for, and placed in, employment of at least the same fi- 
nancial status as his best job prior to disablement or in 
employment as nearly like his best job as his physical dis- 
ability permits. 

The determination of eligibility of disabled persons for 
vocational rehabilitation is left to the States, except as eligi- 
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bility is stated in the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The 
Federal Office is of the opinion, however, that certain guiding 
principles should be followed. The intent of the Act is held 
to be that eligibility depends upon a vocational as well as a 
physical handicap. Eligibility does not necessarily imply 
susceptibility for service, since various factors sometimes 
make it inadvisable or uneconomic to attempt to render 
rehabilitation service, or impossible to accomplish it. 

Disabled persons are not considered rehabilitated until 
they have been satisfactorily placed in remunerative employ- 
ment. However, a State rehabilitation program which 
would provide no service but placement would not be 
regarded by the Office of Education as in harmony with the 
spirit of the Federal Act. A program which would not in 
good faith attempt to provide a service of training would not 
be considered a genuine attempt to carry out the law. 


Case Work Procedure 


The methods employed in vocational rehabilitation are 
substantially the same as those employed from the beginning 
of the program in 1920, although there has been a gradual 
improvement in them. They have been briefly stated as 
follows: 


The rehabilitation service is not group work, nor can it be successfully 
accomplished by the usual standards of school work. Physically 
handicapped persons do not fit well into standards for normal pupils. 
Experience shows that the rehabilitation of the disabled is a highly 
complex, specialized personnel service, which must take form according 
to the peculiar difficulties and aptitude of each person. For one, it 
may be assistance to secure physical reconstruction and a prosthetic 
appliance that he may return to this former occupation or engage in a 
new one; for another, it may be changing from unfavorable working 
conditions to a more favorable environment. ‘To another, counsel 
and advice may be given about entering upon a business venture. 
Many industrial workers must be retrained in industry, others can 
take correspondence courses in their homes and be guided by tutors. 
Many can be sent to trade and technical schools for special courses, 
particularly the young. A small proportion can be retrained in com- 
mercial schools. Every physically handicapped person presents a 
number of distinct problems which the rehabilitation workers must 
deal with sympathetically and with imagination, patience, and 
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ingenuity. Case-work methods, therefore, are fundamental to success 
in rehabilitation.! 

Certain steps are followed in the cases receiving vocational 
rehabilitation service, which are as follows: 

1. Survey.—The information about an individual who has 
been reported is collected and studied in order to determine 
whether he is eligible for the service and whether his physical 
condition and general surroundings make it feasible to 
attempt his rehabilitation. 

2. Rehabilitation plan.—If on the basis of the facts re- 
vealed in the survey the disabled person is found eligible for 
and feasible of service, the rehabilitation agent counsels and 
advises with him concerning a suitable occupation and 
decides what services will be needed to prepare him for it. 
Most plans for the rehabilitation of an individual utilize 
one or a combination of the following services: Physical 
reconstruction, prosthesis,? and vocational training. A 
surgical operation, medical treatment, or some other type of 
therapy may be employed to restore function or alleviate 
the physical condition. A suitable appliance may be 
acquired to substitute for a missing limb or augment the 
functioning of a limb or organ. Vocational training is 
often given with all methods of instruction employed, 
including tutoring and correspondence. 

3. Execution of the planWhen the plan has been pre- 
pared, arrangements are made with institutions, agencies, or 
individuals for providing the services needed. The case 
worker counsels and advises both with the disabled client 
and with the preparation agency to make certain that service 
is being rendered effectively and that the client is cooperating 
to the best of his ability. 

4. Placement.—After the rehabilitation plan is completed 
the case worker either places the client in a job or aids him 
in securing one. Many persons cannot be rehabilitated 
through direct placement in a job, and not infrequently dis- 


1 Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, U. S. Office of Education 
Vocatioral Education Bulletin No. 190. (Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1936), p. 43. 

2 Adding to the human body some artificial part to replace one that is wanting, as a leg 
or a hand, 
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abled pefsons are rehabilitated by being set up in business 
for themselves. 

5. Follow-up.—After the client goes to work he is visited 
periodically for some time to ascertain whether the placement 
is satisfactory. If he is found to be satisfactorily placed, his 
case is closed as rehabilitated. Follow-up service is con- 
tinued until there is reasonable assurance that employment 
is satisfactory and permanent. 


The Selection of Cases 


The trend in vocational rehebilitation is toward rendering 
service to the young and reasonably well educated group of 
persons whose disabilities have been incurred very largely as 
a result of disease and congenital defect. It appears that 
the original purpose of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act— 
to serve the persons disabled) in industry—is not being 
emphasized. 

Various reasons are given for this trend: (1) The training 
facilities available are more adapted to the needs of the 
younger group; (2) placement is more easily provided for 
young persons; (3) there may be a lack of imagination and 
ingenuity on the part of case workers in coping with the 
special problems presented by older clients; and (4) the 
readjustment of the older industrial workers is more difficult 
because of the attitude of employers. 

Other factors also contribute to the trend. It is possible 
that the relationship which has been built up with organiza- 
tions for crippled children, combined with the fact that 
rehabilitation departments are established as parts of State 
educational systems, which in general deal with the younger 
groups, accounts in part for the concentration on younger 
persons. The personnel engaged in rehabilitation service is 
drawn principally from the field of education and may 
therefore be more expert in providing training than place- 
ment, which is probably another factor accounting for the 
emphasis on the rehabilitation of the younger group. Also, 
the lack of sufficient reporting of cases by workmen’s com- 
pensation agencies to the rehabilitation service is a factor 
in the trend. 

A major problem in the selection of cases is that of 
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extending the service to racial minority groups, par- 
ticularly to Negroes in the Southern States. Published 
reports do not indicate the racial composition of the popula- 
tion served. A special compilation of data for the 17 
cooperating States with the largest proportions of Negro 
inhabitants, however, reveals that of 3,402 persons rehabili- 
tated during the year 1935-36, 91.5 percent were white, 
8.1 percent were Negro, and 0.4 percent belonged to other 
racial groups or were not reported by race.? Negroes con- 
stitute 21.5 percent of the aggregate population in these 
States. Ifit may be assumed that their need for vocational 
rehabilitation service is as great as that of other groups, 
then the Negro clients reported represent only 37.7 percent 
of the total which the proportion of Negroes in the general 
population would seem to warrant. 


Mental and Physical Reconstruction 


The workman who becomes crippled for life and is no 
longer able to follow the occupation by which he has sup- 
ported himself and family inevitably becomes depressed in 
spirit and often antagonistic to society. Some types of phy- 
sical handicap also tend to produce abnormal mental states 
which increase the difficulties of rehabilitation. 

Physical reconstruction is frequently a necessary antece- 
dent to vocational rehabilitation. The Office of Education 
holds, however, that neither Federal nor State matching 
funds may be used for this service. The assistance is some- 
times provided from other funds. According to a report 
made in 1936, six States and the District of Columbia had 
legislation providing for physical restoration.* Some of these 
States have made considerable progress in providing for a 
complete system of physical reconstruction as a comple- 
mentary service to vocational rehabilitation. It is apparent, 
however, that in the majority of the States the need is great 
and is not adequately met. 


3 Data from unpublished reports in the U. S. Office of Education. 

4 National Rehabilitation Association, Committee on Liberalization of Federal Policies. 
Report of an Investigation Made as to the Needs of Physical Restoration and Maintenance 
in the Vocational Rehabilitation Services of the Several Participating States (January 1936). 
Manuscript. 
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Rehabilitation and Vocational 
Education of Young Persons 


Disabled persons are not eligible for rehabilitation until 
they have reached working age, but a large percentage of 
crippled children are potential cases for rehabilitation when 
their disabilities constitute vocational handicaps. The 
Office of Education states that 60 percent of the handicapped 
persons who are eligible for and feasible of vocational rehabili- 
tation are young people who have had no vocational ex- 
perience. If these people are to be successful in employment 
vocational training must be provided for them. 

Provision is not made in most States for the special edu- 
cational facilities needed in the basic education and prevoca- 
tional training of handicapped children, except through insti- 
tutions for limited groups, such as the blind and the deaf. 
Moreover, the types of vocational education courses available 
in the public schools are seldom adaptable to the require- 
ments of handicapped children; less than 10 percent of the 
rehabilitation clients now receive training in these courses. 
For many persons who are being rehabilitated, recourse is 
had, therefore, to training under private auspices. One of 
the principal problems of rehabilitation departments is that 
of securing in private trade and commercial schools or in 
private business establishments the type and character of 
training required for handicapped young persons. 

Much could be done to provide the necessary vocational 
education for rehabilitation clients by the establishment of 
appropriate short-term courses in Federally aided public 
vocational schools, provided the Federal legislation and 
policies for vocational education were liberalized to make 
possible the expenditure of funds for such courses. It would 
appear, therefore, that if the Federal laws on vocational edu- 
cation are revised, provision should be made to permit the 
use of Federal funds for courses especially adapted to the 
training of physically disabled persons. 

Federal and State matching funds for vocational rehabili- 
tation may be used for tuition and supplies in the training of 
disabled persons in State institutions for the handicapped, or 
in public schools, but only under the following conditions: 
(1) When special vocational training or conditions of voca- 
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tional training are provided which regular students of the 
institution or school would not receive or be entitled to re- 
ceive, or (2) when vocational training is provided for a dis- 
abled person who is not eligible for admission to the institu- 
tion or the school. This policy of the Office of Education 
prohibits the payment of Federal or matching funds for 
services to which disabled persons, as citizens of the States, 
are already entitled. 


Maintenance of Rehabilitants 


Many disabled persons who have no means of support 
become serious problems for State rehabilitation departments. 
Either they must be placed in employment immediately, 
usually below the level of their vocational capacities, in 
positions such as watchman, gateman, and janitor, and at 
wages considerably less than they formerly earned, or means 
must be secured for their support while they are in process 
of rehabilitation. 

It was reported in 1936 by 39 States that during the pre- 
ceding biennium they were unable to accept a total of 2,898 
persons for vocational training because of their inability to 
pay for maintenance.’ Only 1 State reported no such cases, 
and it makes provision for living expenses. Reports from 
some of the States were incomplete. 

The same report indicated that 12 States and the District 
of Columbia had legislative provision for the maintenance of 
rehabilitation clients. A few States have special, although 
inadequate, funds for this purpose, but most of them depend 
upon relief agencies to assist clients, or else deny service to 
the indigent disabled. The experience of those States which 
provide living expenses has been that it is not necessary, 
except in a very few instances, to supply full maintenance. 

Rural clients and clients in the smaller urban communities 
offer the greatest problem so far as maintenance is concerned. 
Training facilities are usually located in urban centers; the 
city dweller who is being rehabilitated can therefore live at 
home, but the rural client who undergoes rehabilitation serv- 
ice must live away from home. However, there are many 


5 Ibid. 
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cases in which the urban resident, particularly in the smaller 
communities, does not find in his immediate vicinity exactly 
the type of training he needs and, therefore, he too has to live 
away fromhome. The problem appears to be the most acute 
in those States which have widely scattered populations and 
few large cities. 

The question has arisen, therefore, whether vocational 
rehabilitation funds may be used for the maintenance of 
disabled persons eligible for and feasible of vocational reha- 
bilitation during the period when they receive institutional 
or employment training. The Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior has rendered an opinion that funds may not be 
expended for this purpose.* His conclusion is based primarily 
upon the intention of the sponsors of the original vocational 
rehabilitation legislation in the. House of Representatives. 

Recently the proposal has been made that the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act be amended to authorize the expenditure 
of funds for living maintenance of rehabilitants.’ The 
recent use of Federal relief funds for the living maintenance 
of rehabilitants in training would seem to afford ample 
precedent for the proposal. The frequent need for funds to 
aid in the maintenance of disabled clients during the rehabili- 
tation period is clear. 


Prosthesis 


Prosthesis has always been a special problem in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the handicapped. In many instances 
rehabilitation is impossible without the supplying of arti- 
ficial members. In some States legislation provides for 
appliances as a part of workmen’s compensation, but not all 
disabled persons can be cared for in this way, since many 
receive no compensation. In many instances employers 
are willing to meet the cost of an appliance in whole or in 
part. Social, fraternal, charitable, and other agencies often 
assist. 


6 Frederic L. Kirgis, Acting Solicitor, Letter to the Secretary of the Interior, July 27, 1936. 
7 National Rehabilitation Association, Committee on Liberalization of Federal Policies, 
op. cit. 
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Placement of Rehabilitated Persons 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act provides for the promo- 
tion of the vocational rehabilitation of the physically dis- 
abled and their placement in remunerative employment. 
Placement is the ultimate test of successful rehabilitation. 

Placement naturally involves the cooperation of the em- 
ployer. Many employers, especially in large industries, are 
prejudiced against employing the handicapped largely 
because of fear that if a disabled worker sustains a second 
injury the employer will have to pay for total disability 
under workmen’s compensation laws. The time is approach- 
ing when industry and commerce will employ only the most 
highly trained, skillful, and less seriously disabled reha- 
bilitants. 

There are several ways of meeting this problem: (1) Com- 
pensation laws should be amended so that the added burden 
of compensation for second injuries will fall upon the State 
or employers in general, rather than upon either the employer 
or the employee; (2) training for those requiring rehabilita- 
tion should include skills in several jobs and will have to be 
more thorough than at present; and (3) provision should or 
might be made in State-maintained sheltered workshops for 
those who are excluded from private employment. Ob- 
viously there will be increasing need to ascertain which 
kinds of work can be done as well by vocationally rehabili- 
tated persons as by those without physical disabilities. 


Correlation of Services 
for Rehabilitation 


Since vocational rehabilitation involves many different 
services, it can be accomplished only through close coopera- 
tion with numerous agencies. Those in charge of the program 
now emphasize the correlating aspect of the work. 

There is need for an improved service for the reporting of 
persons in need of vocational rehabilitation. At the present 
time the procedure for finding and reporting such persons is 
unsystematic and unorganized in too many States. The 
cases rehabilitated during the year ending June 30, 1937, 
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were brought to the attention of the rehabilitation agency 
by the following agencies and persons: 


Agency or person Percent 
| \ oe eT SS 100 
Rehabilitant- 2 22. Se ee 26 
Interested individual 222. 2222S2.5) Seale 18 
Compensation commission__--_______-_-__- 8 


Publie school 202 1.2 ee 7 
Welfare department._..225.-u._ 3 sila 7 
Publi¢e official... 20.28 Pe ee ee 5 
Hospital or ¢hinie.. > 202 4 
Artificial limb company 22_ 541 _ 22 7 3 
Employment offieeau< 32.2 seen eae 3 
Rehabilitation department____________---- 3 
Agency for crippled children______________- 3 
Other and not recorded. 2...) --se 233325 13 

The most common cause of insufficient rehabilitation 
service to injured workmen iswdelay in the reporting of cases 
to the rehabilitation agency by the compensation agency. 
The reporting may be done when the compensation case is 
closed or at the time the injury occurs; the latter is much 
to be preferred. 

Since many crippled children are potential rehabilitation 
clients, it is advisable to establish a continuous program for 
these children to include medical care, education, assistance 
in meeting social problems, and. vocational rehabilitation 
when the children leave school to go to work. A problem 
arises with respect to the responsibility for physical restora- 
tion and appliances for persons between the ages of 16 and 
21 years, which might well be shared by the services for 
crippled children and the rehabilitation departments. — 

The correlation of vocational rehabilitation with social 
and health services for the blind, the deaf, the tubercular, 
and other groups is a function of the rehabilitation service 


CHAPTER IV 
EXTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


The vocational rehabilitation program has been in opera- 
tion since 1920. One is led to inquire to what extent it is 
reaching the physically disabled persons who are in need of 
vocational rehabilitation, which groups of people are being 
served, the types of services rendered, and the occupations 
of persons rehabilitated. 


Size of the Problem 


In relation to employment the disabled may be divided into 
three groups: (1) Those who can compete in normal lines of 
work, (2) those who can be employed only under sheltered 
workshop conditions, and (3) those who are homebound and, 
if employed at all, must work in their homes. The number 
of physically disabled persons who are vocationally handi- 
capped and their distribution in the groups named has never 
been precisely determined. Surveys made in widely separated 
communities, the reports of the National Safety Council, and 
reports of State rehabilitation departments indicate, however, 
that each year about 150,000 persons acquire permanent 
disabilities of such nature and seriousness as to prevent 
them from securing employment without assistance. Study 
of the cases reported to State rehabilitation departments 
indicates that approximately 50,000 of these persons can be 
rehabilitated for normal employment; 75,000 can be employed 
only under. sheltered workshop conditions; and 25,000, if 
employed, must work at home. 

Those responsible for the administration of vocational re- 
habilitation need exact data on the number of disabled 
persons who should receive service, their ages, financial 
status, rehabilitation needs, and the funds necessary to give 
adequate care to all of the physically disabled who are 
feasible of rehabilitation. With the aid of money appro- 
priated for relief purposes surveys have been made in a few 
areas to determine the number of physically disabled 
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persons. In the State of Mississippi every family was 
canvassed; in Texas, 250 of the 254 counties were surveyed; 
in Louisiana data were collected in every city and town 
having a population of 3,000 or more; and in Wisconsin infor- 
mation was obtained in 71 urban communities. These sur- 
veys were made under the supervision of the State directors 
and supervisors of vocational rehabilitation; in no instance 
was the United States Office of Education invited to partici- 
pate. It is not possible to coordinate the information in a 
single unified report, since the data are not always compa- 
rable. In no case, moreover, are they as complete as might 
be desired. 

The need for information could be met by a thorough 
survey of the situation in a number of carefully selected 
representative counties. Such a survey might well be made 
through the State offices for yocational rehabilitation with 
direction and coordination by the United States Office of 
Education. It should determine the number of physically 
disabled persons in need of vocational rehabilitation, their 
distribution among different age and racial groups, the 
nature of their disabilities, the types and character of service 
that should be provided, and the cost of a program that 
would be adequate to meet the need. 


Work Accomplished 


More than 10,000 persons are now rehabilitated each year, 
and at the close of the fiscal year 1937, 42,055 persons were in 
process of rehabilitation. (See Tables 2 and 3.) Since the 
beginning of the national program in 1920 nearly 99,000 
disabled persons have received service. (See Table 4.) 
The yearly totals increased from 1921 to 1925, after which 
date marked decreases occurred until 1931. In more recent 
years, particularly since 1933, the number of persons re- 
habilitated has increased rapidly. 
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TaBLE 2.—Numober of persons rehabilitated during the year ended June 


80, 1937, and number of persons in process of rehabilitation on that 
date, by States ! 


Number : Number 
State State 
Rehabil- | Onlive Rehabil- | On live 
itated roll itated roll 


a 89 265 || North Carolina_--__-_-_- 312 1, 301 
North Dakota_-___-_--- 46 238 
Connecticut_____----_- 75 3 i Se eee 476 999 
ES See eee Okisnoma ._......-.- 218 1, 008 
ee 152 538: |) Oreponss' .. 2 91 411 
io SS 270 1, 223 
_ -) 60 150 || Pennsylvania-_---_---- 839 2, 354 
Rhode Island_________- 31 181 
ee 1, 079 1, 284 |} South Carolina_____-_-- 74 742 
0 EE eee 220 1, 856 || South Dakota_-_-___-_-_- 40 110 
ae 133 Tennessee__-_--------- 176 1, 933 
Bentucky-.......----- 251 2 oo Sr 295 2, 547 
pee 3 tb Ehe © es 101 184 
een 125 pa ca) ee eae ee eee See 
ee 52 6 Warpatin = foie} 275 1, 169 
. his 97 373 || Washington_-_----_----- 76 6 
Massachusetts_____-~--- 144 781 
SS ae 917 1,618 || West Virginia________- 134 560 
‘Wasponsi -?-.... =_- 502 2, 943 
Minnesota__---____----- 127 2, 436 |} Wyoming-__.---._--_- 65 169 
Mississippi-_------...-- 166 1, 276 
a 259 707 || District of Columbia_- 129 322 
[ee 68 SN Ls CCT) Rae a eee 7 140 
5 Neal ae 62 24,1} Puerto Bice... 23 301 


1 Data are taken from Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education 
to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, fiscal year ended June 30, 1937 
(mimeographed), Table 23. The figuresare provisional, subject to final audit of State reports. 


TaBLE 3.—Number of persons in process of vocational rehabilitation, by 
status, June 30, 1937 } 


Status Number Status Number 
0 4 42,055 || Awaiting placement after train- i 
—_——_. sk a a EAR eh 283 
Eligible and feasible, under ad- Awaiting placement after physi- 

SE ee eee eee 14, 852 eal restoration, ete___---__-_--- 1,302 
cl a i ee aa 13,457 || Awaiting placement without 
Undergoing physical restoration -_- 1, 748 other service. _.--.------.------ 1, 523 
Training interrupted --_---------- 2, 288 || Inemployment, being followed up_ 2, 602 


1 See Table 2, footnote 1. 
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An analysis of the vocational rehabilitation program shows 
that the service is limited largely to those among the phys- 
ically disabled who after adequate preparation can be re- 
employed in usual lines of competitive work. At the present 
rate, the number rehabilitated each year represents approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the 50,000 persons who become phys- 
ically disabled annually and appear to be feasible for re- 
habilitation for competitive employment. 

TaBLE 4.—Number of disabled persons vocationally rehabilitated during 


each year and number in process of rehabilitation at the end of each 
year, 1921-37 1 


Number in Number in 
Year ended June ae process of Year ended June i process of 
— dated rehabilita- 30— tated rehabilita- 
tion tion 
Total, 1921-37_ 98690 |S kee see OI So ee ee 4, 645 16, 823 
—___ |—_—_ Bacon Seen eee 4, 605 20, 394 
WOO... es Rae ea oe 528 3, 062 
192002 So Sere ee 1, 898 97966, ||) 193l 22 ae ees 5, 184 23, 716 
1 8 ES, 28 Seo 4, 530 TS be [RAG R252 a a ee 5, 592 27, 666 
VQDA 20/2) exe ee ew ee D 5, 654 TR O4a Migs ar os. ae eae 5, 613 30, 619 
1 ee a Se 5, 825 gD oy dial os 2 RRS fg A IE 8, 062 37, 681 
IOSD. uaab oneness eee 9, 422 40, 941 
192612134 Ree se 5, 604 13, 606 
1927 SOc eee 5, 092 16, 148: WP TG362 2 eee ee ae 10, 338 41, 726 


19280. 2).2 See 5, 012 16, 393,.\ |) 1980 220 a eee ee 11, 091 42, 055 


1 Data supplied by the U. S. Office of Education, June 16, 1988. The data include correc- 
tions made as a result of final audits; they do not in all cases correspond with data in pub- 
lished reports. 

Many persons experienced in rehabilitation work or 
engaged in related services who have studied the problem. of 
the physically disabled believe that service should also be 
rendered to the group who can be employed only under 
sheltered workshop conditions. State rehabilitation depart- 
ment budgets would have to be expanded to serve this 


group. 


Types of Services Rendered 


In the preceding chapter it was pointed out that voca- 
tional rehabilitation is an individual service and that various 
cases require different types of help. Analysis of the data 
concerning the 11,091 persons rehabilitated during the fiscal 
year 1937 indicates that approximately 60 percent of them 
received training and that a majority were placed in positions 
consistent with their training. (See Table 5.) 
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TABLE 5.—Distribution of the 11,091 persons rehabilitated during the 
year ending June 30, 1937, by type of services rendered and by place- 
ment } 


Num- Num 
Type of service ber of Flacement ber of 
persons persons 
Total (including dupli- 

| Lea eile ee 1, 297 CLT yi tlle» el MR A lee 11, 091 

Training: Consistent with training___....______- 5, 963 

oS ee 4,618 || Not consistent with training_________- 621 
0 ES ee 1,559 || By rehabilitation department (with- 
Fae a 581 out training) after appliance or phys- 

Physical restoration procured -__- 561 pent Testornbiqn {2 Ff tn se} 2, 707 
Appliance procured_-___--_---_--- 3,030 |} By rehabilitation department with- 


Maintenance provided or pro- out other rehabilitation service-_-__-_- 1, 800 
Sl tl 948 


1 Data supplied by the U. S. Office of Education, June 16, 1938. The data include correc- 
tions made as a result of final audits; they do not in all cases correspond with datain published 
reports. Table 6 shows that a total of 6,583 persons, excluding duplicates, received training. 


Characteristics of Rehabilitants 


Some of the characteristics of the 11,091 persons rehabili- 
tated during the fiscal year 1937 are shown in Table 6. Of 
the total, 22 percent were women. The proportion of 
women has increased since 1926, when they constituted 
only 13 percent of the entire group.! 

The policy of selecting for rehabilitation only persons who 
are vocationally handicapped as a result of physical dis- 
ability, and limiting the service to those who can qualify 
for jobs under normal working conditions, results in a large 
proportion of young people. among those assisted. Of the 
persons rehabilitated during the fiscal year 1937, 64 percent 
were under 31 years of age and only 8 percent were over 50. 

Approximately half of the disabled rehabilitated in 1936-— 
37 (52 percent) had been in at least the tenth grade of school, 
and about one-third (34 percent) had completed high school. 

In the 17 Southern States for which a special analysis 
was made, 16.0 percent of the white and 57.1 percent of the 
Negro clients during the fiscal year 1936 had not reached 
the sixth grade; 46.6 percent of the white and 80.9 percent 
of the Negro clients had not reached the tenth grade; and 
13.3 percent of the white and only 4.8 percent of the Negro 


1 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Tenth Annual Report (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1926), p. 167. 
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clients had progressed beyond high school.? It seems fair 
to assume that the need for special training among the 
Negroes is greater than among the whites, yet during the 
fiscal year 1936 only 40.3 percent of the Negroes, as com- 
pared with 65.2 percent of the white clients, received service 
with training. Prosthesis was the predominating type of 
service rendered Negroes. 


TABLE 6.—Distribution of the 11,091 persons rehabilitated during the 
year ended June 30, 1937, by sex, age, marital statws, number of 
dependents, and schooling ! 


Placements 
Characteristic wits ia 
i ithou 
Total training | training 
Total stu5s% $22... Ue Reese ees ee Ne eens 11, 091 6, 583 4, 508 
Sex: 
Males. ...o 22 a a ee ee eee 8, 691 4, 767 3, 924 
Female.) 02252242) ee ee ee eee 2, 400 1, 816 584 
Age: 
Under 21.2222 2. ei ee ee 3, 065 2, 612 453 
21-30 st acetone 2 5s ee eee 4, 043 2, 863 1, 180 
31-40. 22 tye 2 eee eee 1, 830 745 1, 085 
CE) a ne ea eee Nee BT See 1, 279 298 981 
61 and Over: 2. 2422 222 eee ee ee eee 874 65 809 
Marital status: 
Sinele. 2. i222. 22 ee 7, 012 5, 216 1, 796 
Married 2... .33-45262---5. 422 so2 oes Se eee 3, 610 1, 184 2, 426 
Others oo. e220 2228 ee eee eee 469 183 286 
Dependents: 
None.) 200 i225 J vee ee eee 6, 796 5, O11 1, 785 
ONC. cn eee ee ee 1, 421 601 820 
TwWOls.. See Ee . eee eee eee 1, 098 453 645 
Three... 22. oct sccsb sce ae ee ee eee 747 249 498 
Four Or mores. 22.022 5. Aeees See ee eee 1, 029 269 760 
Schooling: 
None: = 2-222 2s Se a ee eee 129 21 108 
Grades;1-3.s.... -.@2 4. 4.25... Se ee eee 413 67 346 
Gradesi4-6.2 2. 2 22 so ee ee eee eee 983 326 657 
Grades 0-9. 23 oo i en ee 3, 818 1, 736 2, 082 
Grades 10-120) 2 as ee Ea eee eee 1, 929 1, 321 
High-school\ sradustie_2.-- 2... 222 eee ee 2, 645 2, 225 420 
Post high school#- 22222 238_ Sahee ee eee ee eee 1, 174 887 287 


1 Data supplied by the U.S. Office of Education, June 16, 1938. The data include correc- 
tions made as a result of final audits; they do not in all cases correspond with data in published 
reports. 


Types of Disabilities 


When the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was passed, it 
was thought that the majority of cases reported would be 


2 Additional details may be found in D. A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Educa- 
tion, The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 12 (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1938). 
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persons injured in industry who would receive workmen’s 
compensation, which would provide maintenance during 
training. The records indicate, however, that this was a 
mistaken idea. The percentage of employment accident 
cases receiving rehabilitation has been steadily decreasing, 
whereas the number of other cases has been increasing. 
Persons rehabilitated during 1936-37 whose disabilities were 
the result of accidents in employment were only 21 percent 
of the total. (See Table 7.) Most of the persons for whom 
rehabilitation service is provided suffer from major physical 
handicaps. Of those rehabilitated during 1936-37, 75 
percent had orthopedic disabilities of the hands, arms, 
feet, legs, or back. 


TABLE 7.—Distribution of the 11,091 persons rehabilitated during the year 
ended June 30, 1937, by origin and by nature of disability } 


Placements 
oo With | Without 
it ithou 
Total | training | training 
Ln Sl. Ses Se ee ee 11,091 6, 583 4, 508 
Origin: 
Employment accident—compensable____________-_______ 1, 846 670 1, 176 
Employment accident—not compensable__-____________- 531 213 318 
EE 3, 047 1, 548 1, 499 
EE Se et ON 4, 726 3, 441 1, 285 
CE EEE eee 941 711 230 
Nature: 

nn nn 2 EE Se ee eee 686 371 315 
7 8 8 a eS ee oe 86 41 45 
nee ee ne oe DE ee 740 458 282 
>. ee Le Bt as 0s Se et ae ee eee 35 29 6 
0. | eee eee 562 195 367 
0 nae oo te Dat ee eee eee 153 107 46 
EAE a ea 3, 896 1, 869 2, 027 

os. i ELE Se ae es 733 521 
wo leo bet Eee eee 550 414 136 
(os ere Be ee eee 35 24 11 
ES ae a ee 915 677 238 
LE 2 Re Se a eS ee oe 190 164 26 
Tuberculosis paiponary) Se Sa NR Oe ee ee 598 506 92 
ate SES SR fe See eee 525 311 214 
Ee ee eee 117 100 17 
0 EE EE a eee SR ee eee a eee: 441 242 199 
EL ee ee eee 250 172 78 
_ 0 i SS ed CS oe 2 ES Oe eee eee 137 53 84 
0: TRU eae ee 442 329 113 


1 Data supplied by the U.S. Office of Education, June 16, 1938. The data include corrections 
made as a result of final audits; they do not in all cases correspond with data in published 
reports 
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Occupations of Persons Rehabilitated 


The great variety of people and the different handicaps 
represented in the group of rehabilitated disabled indicates 
that they must engage in many different occupations. A 
study of 6,097 rehabilitated persons employed in 1924 re- 
vealed that they were working at 628 different types of jobs. 
High-grade positions demanding ability and experience, as 
well as other types of employments, were being filled by 
disabled persons. ‘The study showed conclusively that the 
rehabilitation service was not limited to workers in the un- 
skilled occupations. 


CHAPTER V 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND FISCAL ASPECTS 


It was suggested in an earlier chapter of this study that 
economic and humanitarian considerations were important in 
the promotion of vocational rehabilitation legislation. In all 
discussions of the service the economic aspect has been re- 
garded as of primary significance. This chapter summarizes 
the appropriations and expenditures for vocational rehabil- 
itation service, discusses its economic and social values, and 
indicates the pressures for a more extensive program. 


Economic and Social Values 


The most recent data on the effects of the rehabilitation 
service upon its beneficiaries were collected 11 years ago. In 
1927 a survey was made by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, assisted by the State staffs, to determine the 
effectiveness and permanency of the rehabilitation service 
provided during the first four years of the national program 
(1920-24). Data were obtained on 6,391 individuals through 
personal contacts. 

The economic benefits derived from the service are illus- 
trated in part by Table 8. More than half of the rehabilitated 
persons earned nothing in the period between disablement and 
rehabilitation; the final weekly wage at the time of leaving 
the rehabilitation job, or the weekly wage at the time of inter- 
view for those persons who were still employed in the rehabil- 
itation job (1927), was $15 or more for approximately 75 
percent of the persons and $25 or more for approximately 40 
percent of the persons. No information was available for 
13 percent. The rehabilitation service has restored many 
disabled persons to their former economic status. Moreover, 
in many cases their economic status has been improved mate- 


rially over that attained prior to disablement. 
33 
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It should be said, however, that the value of the rehabilita- 
tion service to individuals cannot be measured solely in 
terms of dollars and cents. The restoration of their self- 
respect, confidence, and independence represents the values 
that are perhaps more significant than economic values. 
Vocational rehabilitation gives the disabled an opportunity 
to share in the productive work of the Nation. Through 
the reestablishment of their economic independence their 
morale is restored, their citizenship improved, and their 
acquired skills and manpower conserved. 

TABLE 8.—Percentage distribution of 6,391 persons rehabilitated, 1920- 


24, by wages received prior to disability and at various subsequent 
stages not later than 1927 } 


Percentage distribution of number of persons, 
by wages received 


Subse- 
quent to | At begin- At close 
In prior | disability ning of of rehabil- 


Wage per week (in dollars) 


job and prior | rehabilita- | itation job — 
to rehabili-| tion job or in 1927 
tation 

Total: 22.) ooceeee eee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 

INONG: 220. ce 28a eee 13.7 55. 3 0. 4 0.4 
Lessithan 10: es Lee ee ee eee 5.3 3.1 7.2 4.2 
VO 14 en a 2 ee 8.6 4.4 11.9 165 
TOS19 £025 2. fe OER Oe OE: eee ee eee 13:3 5.2 22.8 17.1 
P| ): Snir ee miene, Sh ane ee ee ECS nT Es Fa 14.1 3.9 20. 0 17.5 
QO 20s) Lobe nee ok a pa oe ee eee 11.0 2.4 15.2 Tai” 
3039. 5 ae Se en ee 14.6 2.3 12.2 16.2 
4049: ¢ 24 4. cosh ios ek) eee 6.0 0.6 3.3 5.2 
50 and OWer 22) = ea ee ee 2.7 0.2 1.5 2.8 
Not.reported. 2253 S2l? foc Se eee 10.7 22. 6 55 13.4 


1 Data from A Study of Rehabilitated Persons, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 132 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1928), pp. 26, 27, and 31. 


Funds and Requirements 


Under the Social Security Act the fund authorized to be 
appropriated annually after June 30, 1937, for vocational 
rehabilitation is $1,938,000. Of the sum appropriated 
annually, $5,000 is allocated to the Territory of Hawaii, and 
the remainder is apportioned among the several States in 
the proportion which their populations bear to the total 
population of all the States, according to the last preceding 
United States census. The minimum allotment to a State is 
$10,000. The Couzens amendment to the original Voca- 
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tional Rehabilitation Act, adopted in 1930, provides that 
such portions of the sums allocated as will not be used in any 
fiscal year may be divided proportionately among the States 
which are prepared through available State funds to use the 
additional Federal funds that year. Under special legisla- 
tion additional amounts are appropriated annually for 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

The Federal Act provides for the matching of Federal 
funds by the States, but does not specify the source of the 
matching funds. It merely requires that “there shall be 
expended in the State” an amount equal to the Federal 
monies expended, and this provision is construed by the 
Office of Education to include appropriations by the State; 
district, county, and city funds; and gifts or donations. It 
is held that expenditures of funds by a local agency, private 
or public, for rehabilitation under the Federal Act may be 
matched against expenditures from Federal funds if (1) the 
local agency cooperates with the State board under an agree- 
ment approved by the Federal Office, (2) the expenditures 
are for purposes covered by the Federal Act and policies, 
(3) the expenditures are made under the supervision and 
control of the State board, and (4) the State board assumes 
complete responsibility for the rehabilitation work of the 
local agency and supervises and controls its operations. 
Gifts and donations may be used to match expenditures for 
Federal allotments, provided they are deposited with the 
State treasurer to the credit of the State board for vocational 
education and are expended by the State board for purposes 
covered by the Federal Act and policies. The practice of 
accepting a contribution from a person or an agency to be 
used in part to defray the cost of rehabilitating a particular 
individual is not regarded as consistent with Federal policy. 
Discounts given by training agencies, appliance makers, or 
other agencies cannot be treated as gifts to be matched by 
expenditures from Federal funds. 

General expenditures for rehabilitation from Federal and 
matching funds may be made for the following items: (1) 
Salaries of supervisors, directors, or vocational rehabilita- 
tion agents and other employees, (2) travel of. employees, 
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(3) communication, (4) printing, (5) supplies, and (6) other 
administrative expenses, such as publicity and research. 
Funds may also be used for the payment of tuition to educa- 
tional institutions, industrial and commercial establishments, 
tutors, and correspondence schools. Instructional materials 
and supplies may be purchased with Federal or matched 
funds provided they are not customarily furnished by the 
institution and included in the cost of tuition. Federal or 
matched funds may be used to purchase appliances, but only 
when the appliances are essential to the vocational rehabili- 
tation of the individual. In the opinion of the Office of 
Education, Federal or matched funds may be used for railroad 
or other transportation expenses of persons who are approved 
or who are being considered for rehabilitation. Federal and 
matching funds may not be applied, directly or indirectly, to 
the purchase, preservation, eregtion, or repair of any building 
or buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of 
any lands. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act authorizes and em- 
powers the Office of Education to receive gifts and donations 
from public or private sources when they are offered uncon- 
ditionally, but to date no such gifts or donations have been 
received. The Act provides that gifts or donations must be 
paid into the United States Treasury, where they shall con- 
stitute a permanent fund to be called the Special Fund for 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. They are to 
be used under direction of the Office of Education for reha- 
bilitation of special cases, including payment of necessary 
expenses of persons undergoing training. No discrimination 
may be made as to the beneficiaries of the Act because of 
membership or nonmembership in any industrial, fraternal, 
or private organization, under penalty of a fine of $200 for 
each violation. A full report of donors, amounts of gifts of 
each, and disbursements must be submitted annually to 
Congress. 


Federal Appropriations 

The appropriations made by Congress for vocational reha- 
bilitation of the physically disabled for the fiscal years 1921 
to 19388 total $18,848,573. (See Table 9.) 
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The appropriations for the fiscal years 1921-24 were made 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, but the extensions of 
that Act by amendment provided only authorizations of 
appropriations. Therefore, beginning with the fiscal year 
1925, Congress has made the appropriations annually. 
From 1925 to 1934 the appropriations were made to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; beginning with the 
fiscal year 1935, they have been included in the act making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior. 


TABLE 9.—Federal appropriations for the vocational rehabilitation of the 


physically disabled, not including the appropriations to the Federal 
administrative agency, by fiscal years, 1921-38 } 


aa Under special legislation for 
Under the 


Vocational 
ear ; ota tation an Een 
— Of Go. | Hawaii» — 
ecur'ty : ico 
‘Acts lumbia 

ae 2021-38. $18, 848, 573 |*18, 660, 000 | $137,740 | $20, 833 $30, 000 
nee ee We 796, 000 STDS a a ek eee 5 
ES ee 1, 034, = es a ree eeenes male 
_ 1. J Sees 32 Gane ll G34, 000.|.0 S| ee el 
ee 1, 034, 000 RS Oe hs per ih ek eo ed 
2 Se eee 839, 000 co a ee 5, 000; leaerieet 5 
eee 755, 000 730000 fo. SC. Lies in 2 
ee 740, 000 POLST Es Ss Tee. ae eee 
ee. Se eee 700, 000 Vii 5 0 |) re See) el ec e ae 
a, ee ee 750, 000 POOP Nhe 6 eg ae Pe ae etn F 
>... we. 4 752, 000 737, 000 US ee ae 
_ eh) Ge 900, CUSaT |p) GP eces ts 
_ See 1, 111, 740 1, 097. 000 uy cle) ee ee) eee 
ee , 109, 1, 097, 000 Oe OR ol ed Se 
__.  . SS eee 3 969, 000 BE O0B 42 seo... 5 peed ret. 
i. ee eee 1,112,000 | 1,097,000 (8 ere cae rts 
3. =. ae ee ee 1, 415, 833 | 1, 400, 000 15, 060 S35 ever sss A 
| 1,926,000 | 1,891,000 15, 000 35, 000 15, 000 
Je ee 1, 845, 000 , 800, 000 25, 000 5, 15, 000 


1 Compiled from the United States Statutes at Large. 
2 Hawaii participates also in the appropriations for vocational rehabilitation authorized 
by the Social Security Act. 


Although the appropriations for 11 of the years from 1925 
to 1938 were not so large as had been authorized, the appro- 
priation act usually stipulated that the apportionment to 
the States should be computed on the basis stated in the Voca- 
ational Rehabilitation Act (since 1937 on the basis stated in the 
Social Security Act). The one exception was in 1934, when 
only $969,000 was appropriated and no proviso was included 
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in the act with respect to apportionment. The appropria- 
tion act provided that for that fiscal year the minimum 
allotment to any State should be $8,840 instead of $10,000. 

Under the Couzens amendment to the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act, 17 States released their claims to parts of 
their allotments of Federal funds for the fiscal year 1938 
which they were not prepared to use, amounting to a total 
of $180,616. (See Table 10.) Most of this amount was 
allotted to 17 other States which had indicated that they 
were prepared to use a total of $392,695 above their regular 
or basic allotments. 


TaBLE 10.—Distribution of Federal funds to the States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico for vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled, 
year ending June 30, 19388 } 


~ Addi- 
: Released 
- tional Federal Total Fed- 
State or Territory arr Federal | funds re- Fake sie eral funds 

funds re-| leased | jo+teq 23 | distributed 

quested 2 
Totalic -22. 5 shsce SN eee 4$1, 933, 000 | $392, 695 | $180, 616 | $178, 900 | 5 $1, 956, 284 
Alabamas-202:-.t2). 222) ee 40, 913 GrS66222. 2 es 6, 366 47, 279 
ATIZ0NA. cose = so sc See 10, 000) 5222.) 3 ee 10, 000 
Arkansas)-oe2. 5322. 4t ee 286726) See 8,672. N25 2255. ee 25, 000 
Calories. =) seed oc ee 87, 774 44 226) | esa ee 37, 147 124, 922 
Colorados 2. 22.2. ee 16,014) | 22000 2232 Ss eS eee 16, 014 
@onnectieut=s. 2-224. 2258 ee 24, 8445 | ee. eee 117769) 5. ee 13, 075 
Delawareb-.-t2 2-2) 5-5-4 10; O0O0) 225. 2 0, 000, |_...---- 3] 
Florida..2 +. 2 aa ee 22, 700 10; 0004|---4 22 > 9, 607 32, 306 
Georgiada gue 2 oe ee ee 44,967. \_. 222 |e te |e 44, 967 
Idaho..U 5-2. ee ee 10, 000 2; 500) || 5-52 5e aes 2, 500 12, 500 
Winoisi 222222 eee IZ; 9754) £105,035) 52-2822 ae 117, 975 
Indiana. 3-22. 522-8 ee 50, 069 5,000 j2as2205 2212-2 50, 069 
lOWacce ss eee ee 38, 2O2h ee eee = 2 (S520 5. 35, 350 
Kansas. 222 See ee ees 29: 082) 2 2s ae 24, O82 le 222 222 oe 5, 000 
Kentucky..3*. <2. =e y 40, 423 1 LA faye (| Paani, | 11, 757 52, 181 
Louisiana’ 0-322 3 ae ee ee 32,4925) Sse. tek 5 | ee 32, 492 
INEGiNG 2. Sonne oe 2 ae ae 12,829"): = 225 bees 12, 329 
IMaryland<2 sos ese eee Deo Uan It ee aoe 692742 ae ~~ 18, 300 
Massachusetts-____..___-_-______--- 65, :7025|bet ce eee 13, 000 [an oe ses 52, 702 
Michigan: A632 eee ae 74; 866 csc 22. See eee 74, 866 
Minnesota: 2.222 ee ee 39,/640)| 2. Sees 183222 37, 808 
Mississippieic22 eee eee 31, 073 A NOD 22k ees 4, 102 35, 175 
ISSOUDD eee. oro RE ere 56; V2 te ce ae Selle Se pushes Ne on 56, 112 
Montana=2-225) 2 so. eee eee 10, 000 3, OUOH 22 Saooe 3, 000 13, 000 
INebraskajec)*. . [5 ome nai 21, 304 662% cle tas. cual eee 21, 304 


1 Data supplied by the U.S. Office of Education. The basic allotment data are given in 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, p. 87. The figures used here have 
not been adjusted for differences due to rounding to dollars. 

2 Under the Couzens amendment. 

3 Does not include amounts withheld or overpayments, as follows: Nee York, $553. 29; 
Ohio, $434.48; Rhode Island, $269.70; Connecticut, $175.35; Nevada, $283.46 

4 Does not include amounts allotted to Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

5 Includes amounts allotted to Hawaii and- Puerto Rico. Owing to unexpended balances 
and amounts temporarily withheld the amount payable for the year was $1,652,119, ; 
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TaBLE 10.—Distribution of Federal funds to the States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico for vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled, 
year ending June 30, 1938—Continued 


Addi- 
Released 
: tional | Federal Total Fed- 
State or Territory a Federal | funds re- Peed eral funds 
funds re-| leased lotted distributed 
quested 
ee ee o6, 160 j........_- $4, 900 
ew peeripanmire.......-.....___..- TU We ea 81, CM) peak ak aa 8, 000 
a 62,482 | $15,000 |.--______- $2, 973 65, 455 
0 OS eee PT a ee | ES ee eae \ 
CC EE ak ea eer 150, 000 
er. Carolina.....--.._......-..- 49, 015 = Ue ee 3, 400 52, 415 
eeemepemote. 2. .._........ 10, 526 he eee 2, 500 13, 026 
ED ee ee YS | 6) Sieeeeone 76, 715 
Ee eee ae 37, 044 |) ree 15, 678 52, 725 
2 ee 14, 746 4. | eee ae 2, 246 16, 992 
0 ee 148, 907 2b O00 25, 000 173, 907 
Se a ‘ef Sa , 40 
See OMIM 5... --+ ao, See = 5 io Sa 25, 700 
0 EE eee i iiy vie 9 eT ee 10, 000 
ee eee 40, 454 a4) |e See 14, 546 55, 000 
EE eee Cities... 2 Oe9 |. 25- 5: 68, 955 
EE ee ee po Pee Lae ee ee ee , 
0 ES EO ee DAC fo BOO: [4 Sia é 
| ee 37, 443 pC eae 15, 847 53, 290 
a ak) See eee an ae ee eee ed Sees 24,171 
ow MAS. ..2-........-.-- 26, 735 | eee 3, 000 29, 735 
ee a 45, 439 2 2 ee aes 19, 231 64, 670 
CE . | ee Pa ae ae 10, 000 
Ee tS ee es Lee Pee eee 10, 000 
ee oe HR OOO tS eset | et oe Pe ee 15, 000 


Expenditures for 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


From the beginning of the program of vocational rehabili- 
tation of the physically disabled under Federal legislation, to 
June 30, 1937, the expenditure of Federal funds by the 
States was $12,916,497 and the total reported expenditure 
of State funds was $15,811,940. (See Table 11.) Not until 
the year 1930 was substantially the entire Federal appropria- 
tion used by the States. Some States had not been cooperat- 
ing, and a number had not used their entire allotments. 
The Couzens amendment to the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act made it possible to use a larger part of 
the Federal appropriations than formerly. 
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TasBie 11.—Federal appropriations to the States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia and amounts expended from Federal and 
from State and local funds for the vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled, by fiscal years, 1921-37 } 


Amounts expended 


Year Federal ap- 
ha Total Federal State and 
funds local funds 
Total 1921-37222 fo... tee eee $17, 003,573 | $28,728,437 | $12, 916, 497 $15, 811, 940 
TOD oo sek res 2) oe oe 796, 000 284, 684 93, 336 191, 348 
1999... tos Sea ee ae 1, 034, 000 746, 434 318, 608 427, 826 
1 LSet | lie Cae a ~ 1, 034, 000 1, 188, 171 525, 387 662, 784 
19740 Se a ee 1, 034, 000 1, 242, 559 551, 096 691, 463 
1 7 ee Gee a ES Bele Oe 839, 000 1, 187, 219 519, 553 667, 666 
TOOG DS. . . 2 Se ee ere 755, 000 1 273, 571 578, 940 694, 631 
1997 2 oo 32 a Oe Se aie ere 740, 000 1, 406, 757 631, 376 775, 381 
1928 .w: x. Ob. 2 ee eee 700, 000 1, 541, 121 653, 858 887, 263 
1920). 2.3 ees ee 750, 000 1, 490, 180 664, 739 825, 441 
193808. 4> 0 FON a Le ee 752, 000 1, 690, 344 734, 690 955, 654 
FOSIe 8 ee ee 915, 000 2, 042, 710 2 932, 718 1, 109, 992 
1 C8 7 A er Ss. ae 1, 111, 740 2, 209, 202 1, 010, 152 1, 199, 050 
TORS atu Lo. ue a shea 1, 109, 000 2, 175, 880 1, 011, 434 1, 164, 446 
193420. ae Bees oe eee eee 980, 000 »2, 079, 905 915, 659 1, 164, 246 
TOR5eS vo be eee ee ee 1, 112, 000 2, 247, 947 1, 031, 818 1, 216, 129 
1936: 4. =... Boca = es es ae 1, 415, 833 2, 602, 657 1, 229, 692 ’ 1, 372, 965 
193%... eo eon ae eee ed 1, 926, 000 3 3, 319, 096 1, 518, 441 1, 805, 655 


1 Data supplied by the U. S. Office of Education, June 16, 1938. The data include cor- 
rections made as a result of final audits; they do not in all cases correspond with data in 
published reports. 

2 Because of the carry-over of unexpended balances in the States from previous years, the 
Federal funds expended can exceed the Federal appropriations in a particular year. 

3 This amount is not the same as that given in the Advisory Committee on Education, 
Report of the Committee, p. 158, which was a preliminary figure. 


Of the amount expended by the States for vocational 
rehabilitation during the fiscal year 1937—$3,319,096—46 
percent was derived from the Federal Government and 54 
percent was from State and local sources. (See Table 12.) 
The amount expended, exclusive of expenditures amounting 
to $142,314 not covered by the National Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act, was distributed by items as follows: 


Item Amount 
Administration... 2.752 43-2 aes $446, 414 
Case serviee_.._.. 0. 24 a eee eee 692, 823 
Tramiig = 22202 ae ee 1, 471, 962 
Travel of trainees 202... _2.)U_ See, eae 70, 794 
Artificial appliances _.+ - tee ee 454, 019 
Physical.examination...22-¢2 92 ee 2 3, 333 


Other expenses... 4. | oe ee 37, 437 
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TABLE 12.—Amounts expended for vocational rehabilitation by the States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, by source, for the 
year ending June 30, 1937 ! 


State and local funds 


Federal Expendi- | Expendi- 


State Total funds tures tures not 
Total covered covered 
by the by the 
Federal Federal 
Act Act 
aad tenon eee 2 $3, 319, 096 | $1, 534, 552 | $1, 784, 544 | $1, 642, 230 $142, 314 
(nes i 50, 266 24, 707 25, 560 24, 707 852 
Ses 19, 508 9, 755 9, 754 9, 731 

[| Sie eee eee 24, 926 12, 460 12, 466 i ee 
Ol EEE 175, 961 86, 919 89, 042 86, 919 2, 123 
0 eee 27, 217 13, 158 14, 058 13, 940 118 
Connecticut._.__...-___--- 19, 907 9, 954 9, 954 i 7 a. 
NS SED RS 2 ae a Ee 2 LS eh) a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
_ _ 2 Ses 40, 660 20, 282 20, 378 75 WE 7 oe 
1-3 ee ee 90, 903 43, 667 47, 236 46, 942 294 
eee 19, 755 9, 878 9, 878 Jheic dees Sees 
a i 263, 700 65, 857 197, 843 195, 644 2, 199 
od 83, 203 41, 514 41, 688 41, 514 174 
ee 48, 943 23, 320 25, 623 23, 991 1, 632 
ere ee en ee | ao --]}-----=5--2-- 
SS 100, 060 50, 030 50, 030 P| ie 
OS Ee 48, 044 24, 006 24, 039 24, 011 28 
| eee 22, 556 11, 311 11, 245 Ay Pens ee ek 
SS Se 27, 083 13, 058 14, 025 13, 058 966 
Massachusetts______--__-- 65, 281 27, 834 37, 447 27, 849 9, 598 
eee 108, 514 54, 257 54, 257 Bata fe 2 Seek 
Minnesota_-_-_-_--..----_-- 63, 457 31, 516 31, 941 31, 516 425 
EEE EEE 62, 015 30, 175 31, 840 31, 745 95 
__. Eee 75, 621 36, 762 38, 858 36, 765 2, 094 
Se 30, 041 9, 999 20, 042 10, 708 9, 334 
ee 36, 318 17, 566 18, 752 17, 596 1, 156 
Oo 7, 607 3, 801 3, 806 3, 801 + 
New Hampshire___-_-_-_-__-- 12, 565 6, 282 6, 282 “Aye -c 7 mea ae 
New Jersey______-____-__- 120, 392 60, 196 60, 196 Oe ao 
New Mexico_____________- 9, 148 4, 399 4, 749 4, 401 348 
Lo): a 299, 441 119, 429 180, 012 119, 502 60, 510 
North Carolina___________- 160, 815 45, 865 54, 951 46, 390 8, 560 
North Dakota__________-_- 20, 083 6, 962 13, 120 7, 140 5, 981 
_. | 2 See 102, 720 51, 165 51, 555 51, 165 391 
Oi@ehorma) 6. ... - 79, 638 38, 600 41, 039 38, 723 2, 316 
| 25. 135 12, 567 12, 567 ROVE Wie sae oak 
Pennsylvania_-___________- 314, 824 150, 853 163, 971 150, 831 13, 141 
Rhode Island-_-___-_-_----_- 14, 811 7, 291 7, 520 7, 021 498 
Bouse ©aroling...___-_____ 28, 925 13, 576 15, 349 15, 222 127 
Boren Dakota... ___. 16, 231 8, 075 8, 156 a ae 
epee re 97, 553 47, 425 50, 129 50, 001 128 
ES ee 114, 699 57, 162 57, 537 57, 162 375 
| a 20, 10, 000 10, 284 a dy | a he at 
EE ES BE OE ie OS 8 ee me ee Oe ee eae | meee ee Se ee 
_ ae 69, 589 34, 724 34, 865 34, 724 140 
Washington-__---...-.--___ 25, 769 12, 727 13, 042 12, 888 154 
es, Yireinia..__________. 41, 956 20, 892 21, 064 20, 892 172 
Wisconsin eG Be eer a 211, 583 97, 684 113, 899 98, 142 15, 757 
eee 19, 657 8, 697 10, 961 8, 361 2, 600 
District of Columbia_____- 36, 111 36, 111 Raper ek Pali EE ree it 
| |S 8, 247 4, 124 4, 124 yf eee 
ol EEE 17, 372 7, 958 9, 413 eC a es ee 


1 Data taken from U. S. Office of Education, Vocationa! Division, Digest of Annual Reports 
of State Boards for Vocational Education, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1937 (mimeographed), 
ane 25. The totals here given have not been adjusted for differences due to rounding to 

ollars. 

2 This amount is not the same as that given in the Advisory Committee on Education, 
Re rt of the Committee, p. 158, which was a preliminary figure. 

Pale ye § _— appropriated by Congress out of District funds, are included with 
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Complete and accurate data on the average cost per case 
for rehabilitation have not been compiled, but the figure 
usually given is approximately $300. This amount is ob- 
tained by dividing the total number of persons rehabilitated 
during the year into the total expenditures for the year from 
both Federal and State funds. An approximate figure may 
also be derived by dividing the total number of cases reha- 
bilitated since the beginning of the program, 98,690 (See 
Table 4), into the total expenditures for vocational rehabili- 
tation during the same period, which gives and average of 
$291. Obviously such figures are only rough estimates. Some 
significance attaches to them, however, when they are com- 
pared with the continuing cost of providing institutional 
care for a dependent person, which is reported as ranging 
from $300 to $500 a year." 


Need for an Adequate Program 


The rehabilitation problem as measured by the number of 
persons in need of the service is not being adequately met. 
It is estimated that only 20 percent of the persons who are 
disabled annually in the United States and who are eligible 
for and feasible of vocational rehabilitation for usual types of 
employment are receiving help, but the exact situation is 
not known with respect to the number of disabled persons, 
the types of disabilities, and the service required to effect 
rehabilitation. Moreover, rehabilitation costs have not been 
analyzed sufficiently to indicate how much money would be 
needed to help a given number of persons with certain types 
of disabilities. The rehabilitation program has grown in 
the same way as other public services; it has been given 
appropriations, depending as a rule on the funds available or 
the amounts which pressure groups could force legislative 
bodies to grant, rather than upon the amounts required to 
meet public needs, and the program has then been developed 
on the basis of available funds. 

There is no reason to believe that the demands for addi- 
tional rehabilitation service will cease. On the contrary, 

1 Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, U. S. Office of Education 


Vocational Education Bulletin No. 190 (Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1936), p. 27. 
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there is increasing pressure for extended activities, such as 
providing assistance for persons who can be rehabilitated for 
sheltered occupations and for homebound persons who can 
engage in certain types of work. The time has come, there- 
fore, when a comprehensive program of vocational rehabili- 
tation should be outlined for the Nation, which should be 
based upon objective studies made by competent investiga- 
tors. ‘These considerations support the suggestion made in 
the preceding chapter that a study should be made with a 
view to planning an adequate national program of vocational 
rehabilitation. 


CHAPTER VI 
STATE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act makes certain require- 
ments with respect to organization and administration 
which the States must meet. The general nature of the 
organization and administration of the service is prescribed 
by Federal law, but the States have considerable latitude in 
organizing and carrying on their programs of vocational 
rehabilitation. 


Requirements Made of States 


In order to benefit from the provisions of Federal legislation 
for vocational rehabilitation a State must take certain legisla- 
tive action. It must (1) accept the provisions of the Federal 
Act, (2) empower and direct the State board for vocational 
education to conduct the vocational rehabilitation service 
and cooperate with the United States Office of Education, 
(3) provide a plan of cooperation between the State board 
and the State workmen’s compensation commission or 
agency, where such commission or agency exists, the plan 
to become effective when approved by the governor of the 
State, (4) provide for the supervision and support of voca- 
tional rehabilitation service, and (5) appomt the State 
treasurer custodian of Federal funds paid to the State for 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Certain requirements are also made regarding administra- 
tion. The State board must submit annually to the United 
States Office of Education a State plan showing (1) the plan 
of administration and supervision of the work, (2) the qualifi- 
cations of directors, supervisors, and other employees, and 
(3) the policies and methods of carrying on the work. State 
plans follow an outline which has been prepared by the 
Office of Education and covers seven items: (1) Acceptance 
of provisions of the Federal Act, (2) administrative organiza- 
tion, (3) supervision of the program, (4) qualifications of 
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personnel, (5) training of personnel, (6) administrative poli- 
cies, and (7) record system. 

The State board is required to make a report annually, 
before September 1, to the United States Office of Education, 
on the receipts and expenditures of money under the provi- 
sions of the Federal legislation. The board is also required, 
by the Office of Education, to report to it not later than 
December 15 of each year what portion of its allotment it 
cannot use, or what amount of Federal funds it is prepared, 
through available State funds, to expend in addition to its 
regular allotment. This is necessary in order that the Office 
of Education may utilize the monies which would not be 
spent by some States to make the additional allotments re- 
quested by other States. 

The Office of Education holds that the State board for 
vocational education may not relinquish its responsibility for 
vocational rehabilitation to any other agency. According to 
the standards of the Office of Education supervision under 
the National Rehabilitation Act requires at least the follow- 
ing activities: (1) Planning definite programs of rehabilita- 
tion for individuals, (2) supervising all steps in their rehabili- 
tation, (3) inspecting facilities of agencies for training and 
other forms of preparation for employment, (4) contracting to 
pay the cost of rehabilitation for individuals, (5) setting up 
cooperative agreements, (6) supervising the operation of the 
program, and (7) auditing expenditures by agencies. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act requires that all voca- 
tional rehabilitation service under the supervision and con- 
trol of the State board shall be available, under such rules 
and regulations as the Office of Education shall prescribe, to 
any civil employee of the United States disabled while in the 
performance of his duty. In general, a State is required to 
take care of civil employees of the United States if they are 
legal residents of the State. The Office of Education re- 
serves the right, however, to request any State to accept any 
civil employee of the Federal Government regardless of resi- 
dence. Such requests may be necessary because of lack of 
rehabilitation facilities in the State of residence. 
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Organization in the States 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act stipulates that the 
State agency of administration shall be the board designated 
or created as the State board for vocational education to co- 
operate in the administration of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
In most of the States the State board of education has been 
designated as the board for vocational education; in a few 
States some other board has been so designated ; and in other 
instances a special State board has been created. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey are the only States cooperat- 
ing with the Federal Government in which the operation of 
the rehabilitation program is not directly under the State 
board for vocational education. In Pennsylvania the pro- 
gram is conducted by the bureau of rehabilitation in the 

department of labor and industry, but a cooperative relation- 
ship has been established with the State board for vocational 
education in so far as relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment are concerned. In New Jersey the program is con- 
ducted by the rehabilitation commission in cooperation with 
the State board for vocational education, the board being 
responsible to the Federal Government for carrying out the 
provisions of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

The composition of the State boards varies greatly. When 
membership is representative, the fields usually included are 
education, agriculture, commerce, industry, and labor. The 
State superintendent of public instruction is usually the 
executive officer of the board. 

The State board employs a technical staff for the admin- 
istration of the rehabilitation service. (See Table 13.) 
The head of the staff is generally designated as director or 
supervisor of vocational rehabilitation. Case work is usually 
carried on by assistants who are known as assistant super- 
visors in some States and as field agents in others. The need 
for a sizable staff in large States is apparent from the fact 
that the service is carried out on a case work basis and that 
one supervisor or field agent can handle at one time only 
from 75 to 100 clients in process of rehabilitation. From 
30 to 50 percent of the total cost of rehabilitation of a dis- 
abled person is spent for administration, which includes the 
salaries of case workers. 
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TABLE 13.—Number of vocational rehabilitation offices and number of 
various types of professional and administrative employees, by States, 


March 1938 } 


State of 


Number of staff members 
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1 Data supplied by the U. S. Office of Education. 
2 Includes persons a portion of whose salaries are charged to vocational rehabiliation funds 
and who devote a portion of their time to vocational rehabilitation; excludes persons devoting 
@ portion of their time to vocational rehabilitation but not receiving salaries from vocational 


rehabilitation funds. 


3 Includes 1 psychologist. 


_ 
_ 


4 Includes 2 research workers. 
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At present in 25 States the head of the vocational rehabili- 
tation service reports direct to the chief State school officer— 
usually a State superintendent of public instruction or a 
commissioner of education—or to an assistant chief State 
school officer; the chief State school officer in 14 of these 
States is also the State director for vocational education. 
(See Appendix C.) In 19 States and in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico vocational rehabilitation is administered by the State 
(or Territorial) director of vocational education, who in 
most cases qualifies on the basis of training and experience 
in agricultural or trade and industrial education. In North 
Dakota the same person serves as State director of vocational 
education and State director of vocational rehabilitation. 
The State director of vocational rehabilitation in Montana is 
directly responsible to the State board for vocational educa- 
tion. In New Jersey, where the vocational rehabilitation 
program is carried out by the rehabilitation commission, the 
director of the service is responsible to the commissioner of 
education, who is the executive officer of the State board for 
vocational education. 

In a number of States the directors of vocational education 
have supplemented their salaries from rehabilitation funds 
because rehabilitation was under their direction, although 
they were giving very little time to the work. At present 
four State directors of vocational education have portions 
of their salaries paid from rehabilitation funds. 

Office facilities for the staffs are provided in different ways. 
(See Table 13.) The smaller States maintain one office 
for vocational rehabititation, located in the capital city. 
The larger States maintain, in addition to the central office, 
one or more district offices located in appropriate centers. 


Problems of Organization 


The organization of vocational rehabilitation in the States 
presents several problems which should have consideration. 
These problems are concerned particularly with the State 
agencies that should carry on the services and with the rela- 
tions between the administration of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and the administration of vocational education. 

The State agency.—It is an open question as to which 
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agency in the State government should administer vocational 
rehabilitation. In considering this question attention must 
be given to the nature of the service. Vocational rehabili- 
tation depends upon a variety of agencies, and its primary 
function is to correlate their services for individuals. Voca- 
tional training is only one phase of the rehabilitation process, 
and it is not rendered directly by the vocational rehabilitation 
agency but is obtained by that agency from public and pri- 
vate institutions, and even from employers, as rehabilitants 
have need for this service. Vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies do not operate schools or provide training classes. 
Moreover, only about 42 percent of the persons rehabilitated 
are given institutional training, and only 19 percent receive 
other training.! On the basis of the nature and function of 
vocational rehabilitation, there is no obvious inherent reason 
why it should be administered by State departments of 
education. . 

In the light of the situation existing in 1920, when the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act was passed, it was no doubt 
advisable to place the administration of the service in the 
States under State boards for vocational education, since 
they were the only agencies existing in all the States whose 
functions were related to vocational rehabilitation. Since 
that time, however, the situation in the States has been 
materially changed by the enactment of important Federal 
social legislation which is closely related to vocational 
rehabilitation. The most notable of these laws are the 
Wagner-Peyser Act (1933), and the Social Security Act 
(1935). 

The Wagner-Peyser Act? authorizes Federal grants to 
States for the purpose of establishing and maintaining sys- 
tems of public employment offices. In order to obtain the 
benefits of these grants a State is required, through its legis- 
lature, to accept the provisions of the Act and designate or 
authorize the creation of a State agency vested with all powers 
necessary to cooperate with the United States Employment 
Service under the Act. It will be observed that the particular 
cooperating State agency is not named in the Federal Act. 


1 See Table 5, p. 29. 
248 Stat. L. 113 (1933). 
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The Social Security Act,? an omnibus measure, provides 
Federal old age benefits, and authorizes Federal grants to 
States (1) for the administration of their unemployment 
compensation laws, (2) for public assistance programs giving 
regular monthly allowances to the needy aged, the needy 
blind, and needy dependent children, and (3) for the provi- 
sion or extension of services for maternal and child health, 
crippled children, child welfare, public health, and vocational 
rehabilitation. 

The Social Security Act permits the States much latitude 
as to the agencies responsible for administration of the various 
services. With respect to assistance for the aged, the blind, 
and dependent children, the State plan must “either provide 
for the establishment or designation of a single State agency 
to administer the plan, or provide for the establishment or 
designation of a single State agency to supervise the adminis- 
tration of the plan,’”’ and it must also ‘‘provide such methods 
of administration (other than those relating to selection, 
tenure of office, and compensation of personnel) as are found 
by the [Social Security] Board to be necessary for the efficient 
operation of the plan.’”’ Maternal and child health services 
must be administered, or the administration must be super- 
vised, by ‘‘the State health agency,” and the services for 
crippled children must be administered, or the administra- 
tion must be supervised, by ‘‘a State agency” designated in 
the State plan. The services for child welfare in a State are 
carried on under plans developed jointly by the Children’s 
Bureau and the State public welfare agency. The State 
agency for the administration of the public health service is 
the “health authority” of the State. The sums for the ad- 
ministration of the unemployment compensation law of a 
State are payable ‘‘to the State agency charged with the ad- 
ministration of such law.’”’ The grants for vocational re- 
habilitation authorized by the Social Security Act are admin- 
istered in the States in accordance with the provisions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The Social Security Act thus 
designates a particular State agency of administration for 
some of the services but not for others. | 


349 Stat. L. 620 (1935). 
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As a result of Federal legislation, as well as much inde- 
pendent State action, the States have established numerous 
services, some of which bear a close relation to vocational 
rehabilitation. Since disabled persons are not considered 
rehabilitated until they have been satisfactorily placed in 
employment, the employment service provided under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act is definitely related to vocational 
rehabilitation. In fact, vocational rehabilitation may well 
be regarded as a part of the service which public employment 
offices should render. None of these offices is giving com- 
plete service to the community and the Nation unless it 
endeavors to assist everyone seeking employment, the 
physically disabled as well as those who are physically 
normal. No doubt in many cases State welfare agencies 
could administer and develop the vocational rehabilitation 
service in accordance with the purposes stated in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

In view of these considerations it would appear that the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act should permit the States to 
adapt their organization to local conditions and to experiment 
with various types of set-up. This could be accomplished 
by amending the Act to require the legislature of the State, 
or the Governor in cooperation with the Federal agency in 
charge of the Federal administration of the Act, to designate 
an appropriate State board or department as the cooperating 
agency. In any arrangement that is made, however, 
precautions should be taken to protect professional and 
‘ competent personnel from unwarranted political and com- 
mercial pressures, all of which limit the efficiency of, or 
even destroy, a sound program. 

Relationships to vocational education—Under a plan of 
organization which places the administration of vocational 
rehabilitation under a director of vocational education, vo- 
cational rehabilitation may be at a decided disadvantage. 
It must compete with the needs of the vocational education 
program with respect to budgets, size of staff, salaries, travel 
of supervisors and case workers, and clerical supporting 
service, and frequently with respect to office facilities. In 
the administration of vocational education only limited 
numbers of supervisors are required to carry out the State 
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function, because the program is maintained in communities 
through local directors, supervisors, and teachers. The 
administration of vocational rehabilitation, however, re- 
quires a large staff of case workers who operate from a cen- 
tral office or from district offices located in population cen- 
ters. The rehabilitation service does not expand through 
established community programs of rehabilitation. Main- 
tenance of rehabilitation service as a component phase of 
vocational education deprives the program of the prestige it 
deserves, and makes it difficult to establish the most effective 
relations with other State services such as workmen’s com- 
pensation, public employment, and physical rehabilitation of 
crippled children. In view of these considerations it would 
appear inadvisable that a State program of vocational re- 
habilitation should be administered as a phase of the voca- 
tional education program. 

Rehabilitation programs in some of the States are ex- 
tremely inadequate. Certain States employ only one super- 
visor who is expected to function on a State-wide basis, and 
several States expect a supervisor of vocational education to 
render rehabilitation service on a part-time basis.. Instances 
have come to light which indicate the reluctance of State 
boards or administrative officers to increase their rehabilita- 
tion staffs because they feel the vocational rehabilitation 
division is already overstaffed in comparison with other de- 
partments in the State educational system. Obviously, it is 
not reasonable to compare the programs of vocational edu- 
cation and vocational rehabilitation as to staff and budget 
since the State vocational education department is usually 
limited to general supervision and promotion, teaching and 
local supervision being usually the responsibility of the local 
communities. 

In general where the administration of vocational rehabili- 
tation is placed in a State department of education the best 
organization seems to be to establish it as a function co- 
ordinate with vocational education. This conclusion is 
based upon the following considerations: (1) The adminis- 
trative control of a State rehabilitation program by an 
official whose major responsibility is for vocational educa- 
tion or other specific educational programs results in the 
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establishment of general policies which restrict or affect 
adversely the functioning of the rehabilitation program; 
(2) the nature of rehabilitation service requires flexibility 
in the establishment of administrative policies and pro- 
cedures; and (3) the administration of rehabilitation requires 
a special technique, an understanding of related fields, and 
cooperation with numerous agencies. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Personnel 


The number of professional rehabilitation workers in the 
States cooperating with the Federal Government in March 
1938 was 330, which included persons actually engaged in 
field work or supervision and administrative officials receiv- 
ing all or a part of their salaries from rehabilitation funds.* 
Only 1 full- or part-time worker was employed in each of 9 
States and Hawaii, but in the other States staffs ranged 
from 2 to 32 persons. 

The United States Office of Education has prepared a 
suggested set of minimum qualifications for vocational 
rehabilitation personnel. These qualifications for State 
supervisors include mature judgment; social mindedness; 
ability to organize, coordinate, and supervise the work of 
others; a broad knowledge of employment conditions and 
opportunities, job requirements, and training methods and 
facilities; as well as demonstrated leadership ability in 
supervision or administration of vocational rehabilitation, 
education, personnel management, social welfare, and 
workmen’s compensation (one or more of the fields) totaling 
at least five years. The minimum educational qualifications 
suggested are represented by graduation from a recognized 
institution of college grade. The suggested minimum 
qualifications for assistant supervisor are the same as for 
supervisor, except that three years of experience and three 
years of training of college grade are suggested. For field 
agents the proposal is for a minimum of two years of training 
at the college level and two years of successful experience in 
one or more of the following fields: Vocational rehabilitation, 
education, personnel management, social welfare, and work- 
men’s compensation. 


4 See Table 13, p. 47. 
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Rehabilitation workers have been recruited from various 
fields, particularly education, industry, social work, and 
commercial pursuits. The great majority have had experi- 
ence in teaching and in educational administration and 
supervision. 

Very little effort has been made to provide special pre- 
employment training for prospective rehabilitation workers. 
Courses in vocational guidance, social work, and social 
service administration provide a basis for understanding the 
nature and methods of the service to be rendered, but 
institutions do not offer special courses of study as a prepara- 
tion for the work. In-service training is provided through 
staff conferences which sometimes are worked out to attain 
definite objectives and are conducted in a formal manner. 


Cooperation with Social 
Welfare Agencies 


Prior to 1920 there were numerous agencies competent to 
perform some of the services necessary to a complete re- 
habilitation program. IJInsome centers there were a sufficient 
number to render all the services required for the vocational 
rehabilitation of the individual, but their functions were not 
correlated, and there was no agency competent or authorized 
to organize and correlate them for the purpose of rehabilitat- 
ing all persons who were vocationally handicapped because 
of physical disabilities. 

The vocational rehabilitation service performs this func- 
tion of correlation. It is organized to avoid duplication of 
the services which other agencies are well fitted to render. 
Consequently much of the work of the State rehabilitation 
service consists of bringing together the agencies equipped 
to render particular services and the disabled who are in 
need of them. The State rehabilitation services have been 
successful to the degree in which they have been able to 
utilize the services of other agencies. 

Federal legislation makes specific provision for organized 
cooperative relations between the vocational rehabilitation 
services and various State agencies. The Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act provides definitely for cooperation between 
the workmen’s compensation agency and the rehabilitation 
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department in a State. This cooperation consists largely of 
the reporting of cases by the compensation agency and the 
occasional adjustment of compensation payments to facilitate 
rehabilitation. 

A study was made in 1936 of the cooperation of workmen’s 
compensation administrations with rehabilitation agencies. 
It reported that in some instances excellent cooperation pre- 
vailed but in others coordination was ‘‘on paper’ only. The 
principal reasons for the incomplete utilization of rehabilita- 
tion opportunities were stated as follows: 


1. Failure of States to accept the Federal legislation; failure of States 
accepting that legislation adequately to match the Federal funds avail- 
able for rehabilitation work; insufficient rehabilitation staffs in such 
States for handling the case loads; lack of sufficient diversified equip- 
ment for rehabilitation needs. 

2. Understaffing of workmen’s compensation personnel, caused by 
cuts in budgets as an economy measure or by the unsatisfactory method 
of financing the compensation administration. 

3. Recurrent pclitical turn-over of personnel in some States, with 
the resulting inexperience and lack of knowledge about either work- 
men’s compensation or rehabilitation admicistration. 

4. Imperfect understanding of the technique of cooperation; and, to 
a minor degree, jurisdictional conflicts. In some cases, neglect of the 
rehabilitation agency to cultivate a close relationship with the compen- 
sation commission. In some cases, lump-sum settlements which have 
proved to be obstacles to rehabilitation. 

5. Gaps in the workmen’s compensation acts, such as lack of second 
injury funds or of special rehabilitation funds. 

6. Provisions in the workmen’s compensation acts or rules for rating 
of injuries and wage computations, as a result of which the workmen 
do not cooperate in their own rehabilitation for fear of losing part or 
all of their compensation. 

7. Popular ignorance in regard to the provision for rehabilitation.5 


In addition to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act two other 
acts of Congress now make mandatory the cooperation of 
certain State agencies with the vocational rehabilitation 
service in the States. The Wagner-Peyser Act requires that 
in those States where a State agency exists which is charged 
with the administration of State laws for vocational rehabili- 
tation of physically handicapped persons, the detailed State 


5’ Marshall Dawson, ‘‘Cooperation of Workmen’s Compensation Administrations with 
Rehabilitation Agencies,’’? Monthly Labor Review, XLII (1936), p. 302. 
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plans for carrying out the Wagner-Peyser Act within the 
State shall include provision for cooperation between such 
agency and the agency designated to cooperate with the 
United States Employment Service. Likewise the Social 
Security Act requires that a State plan for services for crip- 
pled children under the Act must provide for cooperation 
with any agency in the State charged with administering 
State laws providing for vocational rehabilitation of phys- 
ically handicapped children. 

Certain other phases of State programs of public welfare, 
health, and education are important in their relations to 
rehabilitation. Departments responsible for these programs 
refer many cases, and successful rehabilitation in many 
instances is partly dependent upon the services which they 
render. 3 

Surveys of vocational rehabilitation in the States indicate 
that good cooperative relations have been established with 
some agencies but not with others. The solution of the 
problems involved in developing appropriate working rela- 
tions with other agencies depends largely upon a qualified 
personnel and sound administrative organization. 

A coordinating committee is a device which can be effective 
in promoting helpful cooperative relations between the voca- 
tional rehabilitation service and other agencies. Such a 
committee should include representatives of all the important 
State agencies which are related to the vocational rehabilita- 
tion service, such as the workmen’s compensation service, 
the department of labor, the department of health, and the 
department of welfare. The duty of this committee should 
be to promote cooperation among the agencies in the interest 
of the rehabilitation service and to encourage correlation 
of the various activities represented by its membership. 


CHAPTER VII 
FEDERAL ORGANIZATION AND SERVICE 


The Federal legislation for vocational rehabilitation pro- 
vides for a cooperative relationship between the Federal 
Government and the several States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. The United States Office of 
Education is responsible for the Federal administration of 
the legislation. It is authorized to cooperate with State 
boards and with such public and private agencies as it may 
deem advisable in order to carry out the provisions of the 
law. 


Federal Organization 
and Administration 


The administration of the program of vocational rehabili- 
tation in the Office of Education is under the immediate 
supervision of the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education. The professional rehabilitation staff of the 
Office consists of a chief and four regional and three research 
agents. There is an additional staff for the service for the 
blind. 

The staff organization is both regional and functional. 
The country is divided into regions for the purposes of 
carrying out certain administrative responsibilities, and an 
agent is assigned to each region. ‘The agents also represent 
the service in certain fields of work to which they give such 
attention as time permits. 

The Social Security Act authorizes the appropriation 
annually of $102,000 to the Federal agency in charge of the 
administration of the vocational rehabilitation legislation. 
Since 1921 this appropriation has varied from $55,000 to 
$95,000. (See Table 14.) 

The Office of Education is charged by law with six impor- 
tant duties relating to the States: (1) To examine State plans 
and approve them if they seem feasible and in conformity 
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with the provisions and purposes of the Federal legislation; 
(2) to ascertain each year whether the States are using or are 
prepared to use the funds received by them in accordance 
with the law; (3) to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on or before January 1 each year the States which have 
accepted the provisions of the Federal legislation and com- 
plied therewith, indicating the amount of money each State 
is entitled to receive; (4) whenever any of the annual funds 
of a State have not been expended for the purpose provided 
in the law, to deduct from the next succeeding allotment to 
that State a sum equal to such funds; (5) to withhold funds 
from any State whenever it shall be determined that its 
allotments are not being expended for the purposes and con- 
ditions of the law; and (6) by withholding subsequent allot- 
ments, to require the replacement of any portion of the funds 
received by the custodian of any State that by any action or 
contingency is diminished or lost. In case an allotment is 
withheld, the State board may appeal to Congress. 

TaBLE 14.—Federal appropriations for administration of the Vocational 


Rehabilitation Act and for research and reporting on _ vocational 
rehabilitation, by fiscal years, 1921-38 } 
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1 Compiled from the U.S. Statutes at Large. The appropriations were made to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education (1921-34) and to the U.S. Office of Education 
(1935-38) . 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act expressly authorizes the 
Federal administrative agency ‘‘to make and establish such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary or appropriate to 
carry into effect the provisions of this Act in order to provide 
for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their 
placementin employment . . .”’! This broad grant of power 


146 Stat. L. 524 (1930). 
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is ample for the responsibilities with which the agency is 
charged. 

Since Federal funds are appropriated to the Office of 
Education ‘‘for the purpose of making studies, investigations, 
and reports regarding vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons and their placements in suitable or gainful occupa- 
tions,”’ as well as for administrative expenses, the making of 
such studies, investigations, and reports is a duty of the 
Office. The Office is also required to make an annual report 
to Congress, on or before December 1, on the administration 
of the Act. 

Among the most important duties of the Office of Educa- 
tion is that of examining and approving State plans. In 
performing this function the Office exercises a considerable 
degree of discretion in determining the nature of the agree- 
ment it is willing to enter into with a particular State. 
Variable factors which are taken into account are (1) the 
volume and character of industries in the State, (2) the 
training and employment facilities available, and (3) the 
number and character of agencies with which the rehabilita- 
tion service may set up cooperative relations. Consequently, 
each plan is approved on the basis of conditions peculiar to 
the particular State. 

One of the most essential parts of the State plan is that 
which deals with the qualifications of personnel. Although 
the Federal Office reserves the right to accept plans in the 
light of conditions peculiar to particular States, it also insists 
that there are certain qualifications which should be met 
by all States in the appointment of their rehabilitation per- 
sonnel. It has, therefore, prepared a set of minimum stand- 
ards based on an appraisal of the qualifications and ex- 
perience of the persons who have been successful in rehabilita- 
tion work,’ and these standards are suggested to the States. 

Inasmuch as it is the responsibility of the Office of Educa- 
tion to determine the nature of State reports and the detail 
in which they are to be submitted, the Office has prepared 
forms to be used by the States in making statistical and the 
financial reports. It also reserves the right to require sup- 
plementary reports. Although the Federal Act does not 


2 See p. 53. 
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authorize or empower the Office of Education to require 
the States to keep uniform administrative or case procedure 
records, from time to time the Office has made suggestions 
on methods of record-keeping, and its agents have assisted 
the States in developing systems which facilitate securing 
adequate information on the annual report forms. A 
bulletin published in July 1933 included a detailed treat- 
ment of record-keeping. 

The Office of Education maintains a research and statis- 
tical service for the purpose of analyzing and appraising 
case work statistics, studying special training programs and 
employment opportunities for the disabled, and furnishing 
to the States information gained through such studies and 
investigations. 

The States provide the Office of Education with a report 
on each disabled person who has been rehabilitated. This 
information is transferred to cards for mechanical tabulation 
and is used in studying the results of the rehabilitation pro- 
eram. By means of these analyses State administrators are 
able to evaluate their own work in comparison with that 
done in other States. 

Field reviews of the work in the States are made largely 
by the four regional agents, each of whom spends annually 
from a week to a month in each State of his area. The 
agents examine the case records carefully and audit the State 
accounts. They also render such advisory and promotional 
service as time permits. 

With the consent of the particular States, the Office of 
Education makes surveys of State programs of vocational 
rehabilitation. Since 1934 surveys have been completed 
in 19 States, and studies are now in progress in 8 others. 
The reports range from 70 to 120 typewritten pages and are 
fairly thorough. The procedure for making these surveys 
has been carefully worked out, and is available in printed 
form for the use of such State rehabilitation officials as 
desire to conduct surveys independently. 

The regional conference has also been used extensively by 
the Office of Education to assist the rehabilitation super- 
visors and agents. A conferenceis held at intervals of one or 
two years in each of the four regions. It is the practice to 
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mimeograph the proceedings and distribute them to all State 
rehabilitation officials and workers. 

The States Vocational Rehabilitation Council, which 
consists of one representative from each State, was organized 
in 1937 largely upon the initiative of the Office of Education. 
Its purpose is to promote and improve the technical work of 
rehabilitation in the States. The Council meets biennially. 
An executive committee, consisting of nine members selected 
from as many sections of the country, serves as an advisory 
committee to the Office of Education for the formulation of 
plans and policies for the rehabilitation service. Itis now the 
policy to concentrate the four regional conferences in the year 
between the sessions of the Rehabilitation Council. 

Upon certification by the Office of Education, Federal 
funds are paid to the States in equal semiannual installments 
on July 1 and January 1 each year. The monies received 
by the State treasurer are paid out on the requisition of the 
State board as reimbursement for services already rendered 
or for expenditures already incurred and approved by the 
board. 


Evaluation of the Federal Service 


Such investigation as it has been possible to make in the 
preparation of this study indicates that the relationships 
between the rehabilitation staff of the Office of Education and 
the States are being maintained on a satisfactory basis. 
State officials report the Federal staff to be appreciative of 
State conditions and problems and helpful in meeting them. 
The regional agents have performed their duties in a con- 
scientious and sympathetic manner, and in the spirit of 
cooperation necessary to the maintenance of good administra- 
tive relationships. In the opinion of a number of State 
officials, however, provision should be made for more prompt 
and frequent professional service by these agents. The 
problem could be met in part by relieving the regional agents 
as far as possible of detailed audit work, and this should be 
done. 

A good beginning has been made in research and statistical 
service by the Federal staff. The bulletins published on 
organization and administration of rehabilitation, case work 
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procedure, office procedure, and related subjects have proved 
helpful. The statistical studies of the service have been well 
received. Itis apparent, however, that in the field of special 
investigations much more might be done. The executive 
committee of the States Vocational Rehabilitation Council 
has recently urged the Federal Office to expand its research 
service in rehabilitation to include the following: 

* * * analyses of occupations and adapt them for training 
programs; determination of a suitable battery of tests useful in guid- 
ance procedure; working up criteria in connection with the Foster 
evaluation profile; evaluation of disabilities in relation to vocational 
handicap; extend the service of analysis of rehabilitation to include 
cases not feasible and susceptible of rehabilitation; study of the post- 
rehabilitation experience of rehabilitated cases; determination of 
success factors in particular occupations.® 

The Office of Education should stimulate and encourage 
research in the field by making grants for special investiga- 
tions and by publishing in attractive form the results of such 
studies as make contributions to vocational rehabilitation, 
whether the investigations are financed by Federal funds or 
otherwise. 

The executive committee of the States Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Council has requested a number of additional services 
from the Office of Education, as follows: (1) A monthly news 
letter to the States to keep them informed regarding develop- 
ments in the rehabilitation and related fields; (2) an infor- 
mational service for the purpose of keeping the States cur- 
rently advised on rulings, policies, procedures, and important 
decisions on social security, workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployment service, crippled children, youth administration, 
public health, special education, vocational education, and 
any other governmental activities affecting rehabilitation; © 
and (3) a service for the purpose of digesting articles, reports, 
and books on rehabilitation and related fields to be sub- 
mitted periodically to State rehabilitation workers. 

In view of these needs, it is clear (1) that the Office of 
Education should expand its research in vocational rehabili- 
tation; (2) that the Office should stimulate and encourage 
research in the field by cooperating in special investigations 


3 Recommendations of the Executive Committee of the States Vocational Rehabilitation 
Council, March 15, 1937, p. 5. Mimeographed. 
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and by publishing more studies of vocational rehabilitation, 
including those by persons outside the service which make 
useful contributions to the rehabilitation program; (3) that 
the Office should provide a more extensive information service 
’ to rehabilitation workers and to other persons who are inter- 
ested in this work; and (4) that the necessary Federal funds 
should be provided for these purposes. 


Possible Administrative Reorganization 


There is some question as to which agency of the Federal 
Government should administer the grants for rehabilitation 
service. Naturally, different people have different points of 
view as to the field in which it belongs. For example, the 
physician sees rehabilitation as a medical or a surgical prob- 
lem and is likely to consider the service a function of the 
public health agency; the educator sees it as an educational 
problem because guidance and training are involved; the 
welfare worker sees it as a welfare problem because some kind 
of social adjustment is involved; and the employment service 
officer sees it as an employment problem because every case 
involves placement in a job. There is justification for each 
of these points of view. 

When the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act was 
passed in 1920, it was logical to place its administration with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. That agency 
was then in charge of the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and consequently it was 
learning how to conduct rehabilitation service. Moreover, 
there was no other Federal agency in existence whose func- 
tions were closely related to the service contemplated under 
the Act. 

For years proposals have been made to establish in the 
Federal Government a department of welfare, which would 
include a number of services closely related to vocational 
rehabilitation. - Recently the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management recommended a reorganization of 
the Executive branch of the Government, which would in- 
clude, among other things, the establishment of a new depart- 
ment of social welfare for the administration of Federal 
health, educational, and welfare activities and those aspects 
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of Federal-State programs of social security where need is 
the basis of payment to beneficiaries.* This recommendation 
has not yet been enacted into law. If such a department 
should be established, no doubt the administration of the 
vocational rehabilitation service should be included among 
its functions. It may be advisable, as the vocational re- 
habilitation program develops, to give the status of a bureau 
to the Federal service immediately responsible for its ad- 
ministration. 

In the final analysis, the important consideration is not 
what Government department should be responsible for 
administering the rehabilitation program, but that wherever 
it is placed it be given functional autonomy, with freedom to 
develop along such lines as will result in rendering the 
greatest possible service to the physically disabled. Through- 
out this study emphasis is placed Upon the fact that voca- 
tional rehabilitation is accomplished by case work methods 
and that it requires the cooperation of numerous agencies of 
the Federal Government. It is imperative, therefore, that 
there be administrative freedom to develop the proper pro- 
cedures and establish the most advantageous working rela- 
tionships among the agencies in the Federal Government 
which are concerned with vocational rehabilitation, and that 
the service have a status which facilitates those cooperative 
relationships. 


A Federal Coordinating Committee 


In view of the cooperative relationships which are neces- 
sary, it would be advisable to provide for a Federal coordinat- 
ing committee to promote cooperation among the Federal 
agencies in the interest of vocational rehabilitation and 
encourage correlation of their activities related to rehabilita- 
tion service. The committee should consist of Government 
officials in charge of related programs in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the members should be designated by the heads 
of their respective departments. The following agencies 
should be among those represented on the committee: United 

4 President’s Committee on Administrative Management, Administrative Management 


in the Government of the United States (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1937), p. 32. 
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States Employees’ Compensation Commission, Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the Social Security Board. Meetings 
of the Committee should be held regularly. 

By Executive order the President in October 1936 desig- 
nated 5 persons as members of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities and 
stated its duties in the following language: 

(1) To continue to sponsor appropriate cooperative working agree- 
ments among the various agencies of the Government in the health and 
welfare field, and to continue the work under agreements already in 
effect, and (2):to study and make recommendations concerning specific 
aspects of the health and welfare activities of the Government looking 


toward a more nearly complete coordination of the activities of the 
Government in these fields.® 


The Committee functions through special technical com- 
mittees which it designates. It reports to the President on 
its work at least twice a year. The coordinating committee 
for vocational rehabilitation might well operate under the 
sponsorship of the Interdepartmental Committee to Coor- 
dinate Health and Welfare Activities. 

5 Executive Order No. 7481. Following the enactment of the Social Security Act, the Presi- 
dent, by order of August 15, 1935, had created an Interdepartmental Committee on Health 


and Welfare Activities. The Committee appointed in October 1936 took the place of the 
earlier one. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE BLIND 


The blind constitute a special problem in the vocational 
rehabilitation program. Comparatively few occupations are 
open to the blind; nevertheless employment opportunities 
must be found or made for them if they are to be self-sup- 
porting. Under the Randolph-Sheppard Act, approved 
June 20, 1936, the Federal Government has made a special 
effort to enlarge their economic opportunities. 


State Provision for the Blind 


For years the States have shown much interest in their 
blind population and have made special provision for their 
care. States have employed residential and day schools for 
their education; have established special workshops to pro- 
vide employment for the blind and thus make them self- 
supporting; and have adopted pension systems to care for 
them. Massachusetts led the way in 1903 in establishing a 
special commission for the blind, and it was reported in 1935 
that 28 additional States had established similar agencies. 
These commissions concern themselves with advising as to 
care and education, providing home instruction, finding em- 
ployment, promoting home industries, marketing products, 
promoting cooperation among agencies interested in the 
blind, and rendering other needed services for this group. 


Canadian Experience 


Pioneer work in the development of employment oppor- 
tunities for the blind began in Canada in 1928. In that year, 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, a semipublic 
organization which provided every service to blind persons 
except the operation of schools for children, established a 
placement department. Owing to the decreased opportuni- 
ties for the blind in industry because of the closing of fac- 
tories, the Institute began to manage industrial lunch stands, 
refreshment stands in public buildings, and street refreshment 
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stands, which were placed in charge of blind persons. By 
1935 more than 150 of these stands were in operation. This 
work was under the supervision of a citizen of the United 
States residing in Canada at the time. 


Federal Interest in the Blind 


For years the Federal Government has been especially 
concerned about the blind. As early as 1879 Congress 
created a perpetual fund to assist in the support of the 
American Printing House for the Blind.’ Land grants have 
been made by the Federal Government to seven States for the 
support of schools for the blind. Since 1899 the Government 
has made special concessions on postage for literature for the 
blind. Beginning in 1930 Congress has made special appro- 
priations to the Library of Congress for the purchase of books 
for the blind and for the distribution of these books among 
special libraries for the blind. Further evidence of Federal 
concern for the blind was shown in the Social Security Act, 
which authorized Federal appropriations to enable the States 
to furnish financial assistance to needy blind individuals.’ 

An earlier chapter of this study has indicated that the 
vocational rehabilitation service makes provision for the 
blind. During the fiscal year 1937, 117 totally blind persons 
and 525 persons with partial loss of vision were rehabilitated.* 


Evolution of Federal Legislation 


Apparently the first effort to induce Congress to provide 
special vocational rehabilitation service for the blind was in 
the form of a bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Thomas 
Schall, of Minnesota, in 1929. It provided for a bureau of 
welfare of the blind in the Department of Labor and for the 
issuance of licenses to blind persons to operate stands in 
Federal buildings. Other bills for the same or similar pur- 
poses were introduced in Congress from time to time, but no 
action was taken. 

The Treasury Department, however, which controlled 
almost all the Federal buildings, initiated a policy of granting 

1 20 Stat. L. 467 (1879). In 1917 Congress provided a perpetual subsidy of $10,000 a year in 
lieu of the perpetual trust fund. 


249 Stat. L. 645 (1935). 
3 See Table 7, p. 31. 
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blind persons the privilege of maintaining stands in Federal 
buildings. When the post office buildings were transferred 
to the Post Office Department, it continued the policy. 
Only newspapers and magazines could be sold, except in the 
District of Columbia, where the sale of other articles was 
permitted. The supervision of the stands and the issuance 
of permits in the District of Columbia were under the Co- 
lumbia Polytechnic Institute for the Blind. 

In January 1935, Congressman Jennings Randolph, of 
West Virginia, introduced in the House a bill to authorize 
the operation of stands in Federal buildings by blind persons 
and to enlarge the economic opportunities of the blind. It 
was referred to the Committee on Labor. The same bill 
was introduced in the Senate in March by Senator Morris 
Sheppard, of Texas, and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

At hearings on the bill, representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Citizens Welfare Sightless Com- 
mittee of Cleveland, Ohio, the American Foundation for the 
Blind, the Lions Club of Washington, D. C., the Columbia 
Polytechnic Institute for the Blind, and 21 railway labor 
organizations appeared in support of the measure. No state- 
ment was made in opposition. 

Soon the Executive Director of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security endorsed the bill as ‘‘definitely meritorious’’.* 
The Acting Secretary of the Interior, however, raised objec- 
tions to it, particularly to a mandatory feature that stands 
be operated by blind persons, thus excluding able-bodied 
persons and persons incapacitated by reasons other than 
blindness from operation of stands; he recommended that 
the bill should not receive favorable consideration by Con- 
gress, and the same recommendation was made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The Committee on Labor made a favorable report on the 
bill to the House of Representatives in June 1935. In 
March 1936 the House amended and passed the bill, there 
being almost no discussion of it on the floor. 

In the Senate the bill passed by the House was referred to 


4Edwin E. Witte, Letter to Leonard A. Robinson, March 26, 1935. Photostat copy in 
files of the U. S. Office of Education, 
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the Committee on Education and Labor, which reported it 
favorably with amendments. The Senate in June 1936 
adopted the amendments reported by the Committee and 
passed the bill. The House of Representatives agreed to 
the Senate amendments, and on June 20 the act was ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt.’ 


Provisions of the 


Randolph-Sheppard Act 


The purposes of the Randolph-Sheppard Act are: (1) To 
authorize the operation of vending stands in Federal build- 
ings by licensed blind persons, (2) to provide blind persons 
with remunerative employment, (3) to enlarge the economic 
opportunities of the blind, and (4) to stimulate the blind to 
greater efforts to make themselves self-supporting. 

In the form in which it became law, the Act provides that 
the stands in Federal buildings are to be operated only where, 
in the discretion of the head of the department or agency in 
charge of the maintenance of the building, such stands may 
be properly and satisfactorily operated by blind persons. 
Newspapers, periodicals, confections, tobacco products, and 
any other articles approved by the custodian of the building 
and the State licensing agency may be sold. 

The Act directs the United States Office of Education to: 
(1) Make surveys of concession stand opportunities for 
blind persons in Federal and other buildings in the United 
States; (2) make surveys of industries throughout the United 
States with a view to obtaining information that will assist 
blind persons to obtain employment; (3) make available to 
the public, and especially to persons and organizations en- 
gaged in work for the blind, information obtained as a result 
of such surveys; and (4) designate the State commission for 
the blind, or, if there is no such State commission, some other 
public agency, to issue licenses to blind persons to operate 
vending stands in Federal and other buildings in the State. 

Licenses for operating stands are issued to blind persons, 
citizens of the United States and at least 21 years of age, 
who have not more than 10 percent visual acuity in the 
better eye with correction, but who are able to operate 
"$49 Stat. L. 1559 (1936). 
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stands. In issuing the license the State agency is required 
to give preference to blind persons who have resided in the 
State for at least one year, and are in need of employment. 
The license is for an indefinite period, but it may be ter- 
minated by the State agency. A license for the operation 
of a vending stand in a Federal building is subject to the 
approval of the Federal agency having charge of that 
building. 

A State cooperating agency must (1) agree to cooperate 
with the Commissioner of Education and with the State 
division of vocational rehabilitation in training, placing, and — 
supervising blind persons, and (2) provide, through loans, 
cifts, or some other means, an adequate initial stock for 
each blind person licensed to operate a stand. 

The Commissioner of Education is responsible for the 
Federal administration of the Aet. He is authorized to 
cooperate with ‘‘the State boards for rehabilitation of handi- 
capped persons” (presumably the State boards for vocational 
education), to make expenditures out of appropriations for 
carrying out the Act, and, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to make rules and regulations for carrying 
out the provisions of the Act. In selecting employees for 
administering the Act the Commissioner must give prefer- 
ence to blind persons who are capable of doing the work; at 
least 50 percent of the personnel appointed must be blind. 

The Act authorizes the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary for carrying out its provisions. 


Policies of the Office of Education 


In September 1936 the Commissioner of Education called 
to Washington representatives of State commissions for the 
blind and State vocational rehabilitation departments to 
advise him regarding the most effective methods of licensing 
procedure. He also held a conference of representatives of 
Government departments in charge of buildings to consider 
the operation of the Act. 

A brief statement of suggested principles and procedures 
for licensing and establishing blind persons in vending 
stands in Federal and other buildings was issued by the 
Office of Education in October 1936. The Office also issued 
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a topical outline for the guidance of those applying for desig- 
nation as licensing agencies which called for information on: 
(1) Date and place; (2) agency making application; (3) 
present organization for work for the blind; (4) proposed 
method of providing personnel for licensing and establishing 
blind persons in vending stands; (5) proposed method of 
providing or securing stand equipment and stock; (6) pro- 
posed procedure for selecting locations for vending stands; 
(7) proposed procedure and policies for selection of stand 
operators; (8) proposed procedure for training and super- 
vising stand operators; (9) determination of articles to be 
sold; (10) cooperation with State rehabilitation service; 
(11) reports to the United States Office of Education; (12) 
agreement with the Office of Education; and (13) signature 
of the executive officer of the State agency, date of adoption, 
and signature of approval of the governor of the State. 

The agreement which the State agency is required to make 
with the Office of Education includes a statement to the effect 
that the agency will conform to the provisions of the Federal 
Act and to such rules and regulations for the operation of the 
Act as are established by the Commissioner of Education 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
agreement also includes a statement (1) that the conditions 
under which the agency is authorized to issue licenses may 
be amended by mutual consent of the agreeing parties and 
(2) that the Commissioner may revoke his designatton of the 
State agency if the agency is not adequately equipped to 
carry out, or is not actually carrying out, the provisions of 
the agreement. 


Accomplishments under the 


Randolph-Sheppard Act 


Since the Randolph-Sheppard Act has gone into effect the 
Office of Education has designated cooperating agencies in 
33 States. During this period approximately 170 blind 
persons have been established as operators of stands in 
Federal buildings and about 350 in non-Federal buildings. 
Their net earnings average $1,000 a year. 

The Office of Education has given special service to many 
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States, not only in establishing facilities for training and 
placing blind persons in vending stands, but also in estab- 
lishing or expanding welfare and placement activities for the 
blind. Owing to lack of funds, it has not been able to initiate 
a survey of employment opportunities for the blind in general 
industry. 

The special staff for administration of the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act in the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
Office of Education consists of a supervisor of service for 
the blind (blind), a field agent for the blind (10 percent 
vision), a secretary (normal vision), and a dictaphone oper- 
ator and stenographer (blind). 


Proposed Amendments 


Since the Randolph-Sheppard Act was approved in June 
1936 two proposals have been made to amend it, but so far 
Congress has not taken action. The first bill, introduced 
by Senator Sheppard in February 1937, is intended (1) to 
authorize an appropriation of $30,000 annually for the ad- 
ministration of the Randolph-Sheppard Act, (2) to author- 
ize an appropriation of $500,000 for the purpose of enabling 
each State to extend and improve the service of establishing 
blind persons in stands in Federal and other buildings, (3) to 
require the inclusion of certain items in State plans for the 
establishment of blind persons in stands, (4) to direct the 
Commissioner of Education to withhold certification of 
funds to a State failing to comply with the provisions of the 
items required in the State plan, and (5) to require State 
cooperating agencies to report annually to the Office of 
Education on or before September 1. This bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Congressman 
Randolph in May 1937. 

The second bill to amend the present Act was introduced 
in the House by Congressman W. Sterling Cole, of New 
York, in February 1937. It proposes to substitute “‘physi- 
cally handicapped” for ‘blind’ persons in the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act, and it defines a physically handicapped per- 
son as one who is blind or otherwise crippled or deformed 
to a degree of at least 50 percent disability, but no change in 
the definition of a blind person is suggested. 


CHAPTER IX 
SUMMARY 


Eighteen years ago public-spirited citizens persuaded the 
Federal Government to embark on a program of vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled. This program was 
in line with the broadening national interest in humanitarian, 
educational, and other social matters as expressed in new 
forms of Federal legislation. Interest in the program has 
increased steadily. Moreover, its scope has been increased, 
and further expansion is being called for. Following is a 
brief review of the development, status, and problems of the 
rehabilitation service. 


Extent of the Service 


The federally reimbursed program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion has been in operation since July 1, 1920. All the States, 
except Delaware, now cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in this service, as do also the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The cumulative total expenditure 
for vocational rehabilitation by the States during the 17-year 
period prior to July 1, 1937, amounted to $12,916,497 of 
Federal funds and $15,811,940 of State funds, a grand total 
of $28,728,437. The number of persons rehabilitated from 
1920 to June 30, 1937, was 98,690. 

At present an annual Federal appropriation of $1,938,000 
is authorized under the Social Security Act for carrying out 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and other acts authorize 
annual appropriations totaling $45,000 for the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. For the current year, 
ending June 30, 1938, the Federal appropriation is $1,845,000. 
For each dollar of Federal funds expended in a State there 
must be expended in the State, under the supervision of the 
State board for vocational education, at least an equal 
amount for the same purpose. The total amount, including 
Federal funds, expended by the States, the District of Colum- 
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bia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for vocational rehabilitation 
during the year ended June 30, 1937, was $3,319,096. 

During the year ended June 30, 1937, vocational rehabili- 
tation was completed for 11,091 persons—8,691 men and 
2,400 women. About 60 percent of these persons received 
training of some kind, as follows: (1) Institutional training, 
4,618; (2) employment training, 1,559; and (3) other training, 
581. Appliances were provided for 3,030 persons, and phys- 
ical reconstruction was arranged for 561. Maintenance was 
provided or secured for 948 persons while they were under- 
going rehabilitation. 

Of the 11,091 persons rehabilitated in 1936-37, 64 percent . 
were under 31 years of age and only 8 percent were over 50. 
A majority of those rehabilitated (61 percent) had no depend- 
ents, whereas 26 percent had two or more dependents. 
Orthopedic disabilities of the hands, arms, feet, legs, or back 
handicapped 75 percent of those assisted. 

Complete and accurate data on the average cost per case 
for vocational rehabilitation have not been compiled and 
published. An approximate figure may be derived, however, 
by dividing the number of persons rehabilitated since the 
beginning of the program (98,690) into the expenditures for 
vocational rehabilitation during the same period ($28,- 
728,437), which gives a result of $291. This figure may be 
compared with the cost of maintaining a dependent person 
under institutional care, which, based on normal life ex- 
pectancies for the persons rehabilitated, would entail a total 
lifetime cost ranging from $10,000 to $15,000 per person. 

A study made in 1927, based on information from 6,391 
persons who had received vocational rehabilitation, showed 
that although most of them had been able to earn little or 
nothing in the period between disability and rehabilitation, 
their wages after rehabilitation were in most cases as good 
as, or better than, the amount earned before disability 
occurred. 


Need for Rehabilitation Service 

Although the number of physically disabled persons who 
are vocationally handicapped and the nature of their dis- 
abilities is not known, a careful estimate indicates that each 
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year 150,000 persons acquire permanent disabilities of such 
nature and seriousness as to prevent them from returning to 
work without assistance. Approximately 50,000 of these can be 
employed in normal lines of work after rehabilitation ; 75,000 
can be employed only under sheltered workshop conditions; 
the remaining 25,000 are homebound and, if employed at all 
must work in their homes. It is estimated that the number 
rehabilitated each year under the present program is only 
about 20 percent of the physically disabled who are feasible 
of rehabilitation for competitive employment. 

An analysis of the rehabilitation statistics for 1935-36 
from the 17 cooperating States with the highest proportions 
of Negro inhabitants indicates that the Negroes, although not 
entirely neglected, were not in most of these States receiving 
their proportionate share of service. In recent years the 
trend has been toward dealing more largely with the younger 
and better educated groups, which raises the question 
whether the older and less educated groups are receiving the 
attention they should have. 

Frequently persons who are good prospects for rehabilita- 
tion have to be refused service because their living expenses 
cannot be provided; others receive inadequate service be- 
cause of the maintenance problem. ‘This difficulty is most 
acute in those States which have a widely scattered popula- 
tion and few large cities. ‘The problem could be solved if 
Federal and matching funds were provided for maintenance 
of needy rehabilitants. The recent use of Federal funds for 
the support of persons on relief and undergoing rehabilita- 
tion would appear to afford ample precedent for providing 
living maintenance for persons who are undergoing reha- 
bilitation and are in need of such assistance. 


Administration of the Service 


When the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was passed in 
1920, the Federal Board for Vocational Education was 
charged with administration of the program and with re- 
search in vocational rehabilitation. In 1933 the Federal 
administration of the vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation functions became the responsibility of the 
Office of Education. As a condition for participating in the 
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Federal appropriations, the Rehabilitation Act required each 
State, through its legislative authority, to empower and 
direct the State board for vocational education to conduct 
the vocational rehabilitation service in the State and to co- 
operate with the Federal Board. In all the cooperating 
States except Pennsylvania and New Jersey the rehabilita- 
tion program is directly under the State board for vocational 
education. In both of these States, however, the rehabili- 
tation agency is legally responsible to the State board for 
vocational education with respect to State cooperation with 
the Federal Government. 

The plan of administration set forth in the Act was logical 
and practical in 1920 and the Federal-State relationships 
established under it are apparently satisfactory. Since 1920 
advancement has been made both by the Federal Govern- 
ment and by the States in establishing new agencies for the 
promotion of social and economic welfare, and some of their 
functions are closely related to vocational rehabilitation. 
This situation gives rise to the question as to which agencies 
should administer vocational rehabilitation. 

For the present Federal administration of the program 
should continue to be a responsibility of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Officials immediately in charge of administration 
should have sufficient freedom to develop proper procedures 
and work out the most advantageous relationships among 
the agencies in the Federal Government which are concerned 
with the service. At the same time the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act should permit the States to adapt their organiza- 
tion of the service to their own conditions and to experiment 
with various types of organization, placing proper safeguards 
around the service to assure continuance on a professional 
basis. 

Coordinating committees in the States, consisting of 
representatives of State agencies which perform services 
closely related to vocational rehabilitation, could be very 
helpful in promoting cooperation among ihe agencies to 
improve service to the handicapped. A similar committee 
in the Federal Government could be useful in coordinating 
the work of the Federal agencies concerned with services 
related to vocational rehabilitation. 
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Special Service for the Blind 


Under the Randolph-Sheppard Act, approved June 20, 
1936, the Federal Government has undertaken a special 
service to provide employment for blind persons, enlarge 
their economic opportunities, and stimulate them to greater 
efforts toward self-support. This is done by authorizing 
properly licensed blind persons to operate vending stands 
in Federal buildings and by promoting the establishment of 
such stands in non-Federal buildings. 

Although the program of service under the Act is in the 
initial stages, already approximately 170 blind persons have 
been established in Federal buildings and about 350 in non- 
Federal buildings as operators of stands. 

The Office of Education needs more money for administer- 
ing the Act, making the surveys of employment opportunities 
required by the Act, and performing other functions. There 
appears also to be need for funds to assist the States in extend- 
ing and improving their service in establishing blind persons 
in Federal and other buildings. A bill was introduced in 
Congress in 1937 to authorize the appropriations desired and 
to extend the Act in other ways. 


Need for an Expanded Program 


Many physically disabled persons who apply to State 
rehabilitation departments cannot be served because of 
their inability to maintain themselves during rehabilitation 
training. Another group of persons now inadequately 
served by private agencies could be made wholly or partially 
self-supporting through training and subsequent employ- 
ment in sheltered workshops or home industries. In 1937 
representatives of the National Rehabilitation Association 
urged revision of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as to 
enable the States to extend their services to these groups, 
and additional funds for the States and for the Office of 
Education are being requested from Congress for this - 
purpose. 

This request made of Congress emphasizes the importance 
of careful planning in accordance with the needs of the 
Nation. Additional funds might well be appropriated, but 
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at the same time provision should be made for a compre- 
hensive study of the whole problem of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in the light of the experience which has been acquired, 
including the extent of the need for vocational rehabilita- 
tion, the best methods of meeting it, and the cost of an 
adequate program. The need for extension of services for 
the blind should be included in the study. 

The Federal program for vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled is permanent. There is no apparent 
reason to believe it should be otherwise, since the need for 
the service is a continuing one and there is a distinct tend- 
ency for the Federal Government to concern itself with 
social problems and to cooperate in their solution. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION,’ UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 29—LABOR 


Chapter 4.—Vocational Rehabilitation of Persons Injured in Industry 


Sec. 31.—Appropriations for use of States for vocational rehabilitation of 
persons injured in industry or occupation; allotment.—In order to provide 
for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their placement in employment, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the use of the States, subject 
to the provisions of this chapter, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, the sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, 
the sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, the sum 
of $1,000,000; and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, the sum of 
$1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the States in the proportion 
which their populations bear to the total population in the United States 
not including Territories, outlying possessions, and the District of 
Columbia, according to the last preceding United States census: Pro- 
vided, That the allotments of funds to any State shall not be less than a 
minimum of $10,000 for any fiscal year: Provided further, That such 
portions of the sums allotted that will not be used in any fiscal year 
may be allotted in that year proportionately to the States which are 
prepared through available State funds to use the additional Federal 
funds. And there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1934, June 30, 1935, June 30, 1936, and 
June 30, 1937, the sum of $97,000, or so much thereof as may be needed, 
which shall be used for the purpose of providing the minimum allot- 
ments to the States provided for in this section. (June 2, 1920, 
ch. 219, sec. 1, 41 Stat. 735; June 5, 1924, ch. 265, 43 Stat. 431; June 9, 
1930, ch. 414, sec. 1, 46 Stat. 524; June 30, 1932, ch. 324, see. 1, 
47 Stat. 448.) 

Src. 32. Conditions precedent to and limitations on expenditure of appro- 
priations; civil employees of United States to receive benefits—All money 
expended under the provisions of this chapter from appropriations au- 
thorized by section 31 shall be upon the condition (1) that for each dollar 
of Federal money expended there shall be expended in the State under 
the supervision and control of the State board at least an equal amount 
for the same purpose: Provided, That no portion of the appropriations 
authorized by this chapter shall be used by any institution for handi- 
capped persons except for vocational rehabilitation of such individuals 
entitled to the benefits of this chapter as shall be determined by the 


1 The Code of the Laws of the United States of America of a General and Permanent Char- 
acter in Force January 3, 1935, 1934ed. (Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1935), 
Title 29, ch. 4, secs. 31-45a. Sec. 36 is omitted, since it contains provisions which were re- 
enacted and are included in sec. 35. Sec. 45b is from Cumulative Supplement III (January 
3, 1935, to September 2, 1937) to the Code of the Laws of the United States of America, 1934 ed. 
(Washington; U, 8, Government Printing Office, 1937), Title 29, ch, 4. 79 
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Federal board; (2) that the State board shall annually submit to the 
Federal board for approval plans showing (a) the plan of administra- 
tion and supervision of the work; (b) the qualifications of directors, 
supervisors, and other employees; and (c) the policies and methods of 
earrying on the work; (3) that the State board shall make an annual 
report to the Federal board on or before September 1 of each year on 
the work done in the State and on the receipts and expenditures of 
money under the provisions of this chapter; (4) that no portion of any 
money authorized to be appropriated by this chapter for the benefit of 
the States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, 
preservation, erection, or repair of any building or buildings or equip- 
ment, or for the purchase or rental of any lands; (5) that all vocational 
rehabilitation service given under the supervision and control of the 
State board shall be available, under such rules and regulations as the 
Federal board shall prescribe, to any civil employee of the United States 
disabled while in the performance of his duty. (June 2, 1920, ch. 219, 
sec. 1, 41 Stat. 735; June 5, 1924, ch. 265, 43 Stat. 431; June 9, 1930, 
ch. 414, sec. 1, 46 Stat. 524; June 30, 1932, ch. 324, sec. 1, 47 Stat. 449.) 

Sxc. 33. Definitions.—For the purpose of this chapter the term ‘‘per- 
sons disabled”’ shall be construed to mean any person who, by reason 
of a physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by 
accident, injury, or disease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or 
partially incapacitated for remunerative occupation; the term “‘re- 
habilitation”’ shall be construed to mean the rendering of a person 
disabled fit to engage in a remunerative occupation. (June 2, 1920, 
ch. 219, sec. 2, 41 Stat. 735.) 

Src. 34. Acts required of States to secure benefits of appropriations.— 
In order to secure the benefits of the appropriations authorized by 
section 31 any State shall, through the legislative authority thereof, 
(1) accept the provisions of this chapter; (2) empower and direct the 
board designated or created as the State board for vocational educa- 
tion to cooperate in the administration of the provisions of chapter 
2 of Title 20, to cooperate as herein provided with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education in the administration of the provisions of 
this chapter; (3) in those States where a State workmen’s compensation 
board, or other State board, department, or agency exists, charged with 
the administration of the State workmen’s compensation or liability 
laws, the legislature shall provide that a plan of cooperation be formu- 
lated between such State board, department, or agency and the State 
board charged with the administration of this chapter, such plan to be 
effective when approved by the governor of the State; (4) provide for 
the supervision and support of the program of vocational rehabilitation 
to be provided by the State board in carrying out the provisions of this 
chapter; (5) appoint as custodian for said appropriations its State 
treasurer, who shall receive and provide for the proper custody and 
disbursement of all money paid to the State from said appropriations: 
Provided, That any State which, prior to June 30, 1933, has accepted 
and otherwise complied with the provisions of this chapter, shall be 
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deemed to have accepted and complied with the provisions of this 
section. (June 2, 1920, ch. 219, sec. 3, 41 Stat. 736; June 5, 1924, ch. 
265, 43 Stat. 431; June 9, 1930, ch. 414, sec. 2, 46 Stat. 524; June 30, 
1932, ch. 324, sec. 2, 47 Stat. 449.) 

Sec. 35. Federal Board for Vocational Education; cooperation with State 
boards; rules and regulations; remedy of State whose allotment has been 
withheld.—The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall have 
power to cooperate with State boards in carrying out the purposes and 
provisions of this chapter, and is hereby authorized to make and estab- 
lish such rules and regulations as may be necessary or appropriate to 
carry into effect the provisions of this chapter in order to provide for 
the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their placement 
in employment; and to cooperate, for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this chapter, with such public and private agencies as it 
may deem advisable. It shall be the duty of said board (1) to examine 
plans submitted by the State boards and approve the same if believed 
to be feasible and found to be in conformity with the provisions and 
purposes of this chapter; (2) to ascertain annually whether the several 
States are using or are prepared to use the money received by them in 
accordance with the provisions of this chapter; (3) to certify on or be- 
fore the 1st day of January of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury 
each State which has accepted the provisions of this chapter and com- 
plied therewith, together with the amount which each State is entitled 
to receive under the provisions of this chapter; (4) to deduct from the 
next succeeding allotment to any State whenever any portion of the fund 
annually allotted has not been expended for the purpose provided for in 
this chapter as a sum equal to such portion; (5) to withhold the allot- 
ment of moneys to any State whenever it shall be determined that 
moneys allotted are not being expended for the purposes and conditions 
of this chapter; and (6) to require the replacement by withholding sub- 
sequent allotments of any portion of the moneys received by the cus- 
todian of any State under this chapter that by any action or contin- 
gency is diminished or lost: Provided, That if any allotment is withheld 
from any State the State board of such State may appeal to the Congress 
of the United States; and if the Congress shall not, within one year from 
the time of said appeal, direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered 
into the Treasury. (June 2, 1920, ch. 219, sec. 4, 41 Stat. 736; June 
9, 1930, ch. 414, sec. 3, 46 Stat. 525.) 

Src. 37. Payment of allotments to States; disbursement by States.— 
The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification of the Federal 
board as provided in this chapter, shall pay in equal semiannual pay- 
ments, on the Ist day of July and January of each year, to the custodian 
of each State appointed as herein provided the moneys to which it is 
entitled under the provisions of this chapter. The money so received 
by the custodian for any State shall be paid out on the requisition of 
the State board as reimbursement for services already rendered or ex- 
penditures already incurred and approved by said State board. (June 


2, 1920, ch. 219, sec. 5, 41 Stat. 736; June 30, 1932, ch. 324, sec. 3, 47 
Stat. 450.) 
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Src. 38. Report by Federal board to Congress:—The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education shall make an annual report to the Congress on 
or before December 1 on the administration of this chapter and shall 
include in such report the reports made by the State boards on the ad- 
ministration of this chapter by each State and the expenditure of the 
money allotted to each State. (June 2, 1920, ch. 219, sec. 5, 41 Stat. 
737; June 30, 1932, ch. 324, sec. 3, 47 Stat. 450.) 

Src. 39. Appropriation for use of Federal board.—There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion the sum of $80,000 annually for a period of four years, commencing 
July 1, 1938, for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and 
reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and 
their placements in suitable or gainful occupations, and for the ad- 
ministrative expenses of said board incident to performing the duties 
imposed by this chapter, including salaries of such assistants, experts, 
clerks, and other employees, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
as the board may deem necessary, actual traveling and other necessary 
expenses incurred by the members of the board and by its employees, 
under its orders, including attendance atMeetings of educational associ- 
ations and other organizations, rent and equipment of offices in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of books of reference, 
law books, and periodicals, stationery, typewriters and exchange thereof, 
miscellaneous supplies, postage on foreign mail, printing and binding 
to be done at the Government Printing Office, and all other necessary 
expenses. (June 2, 1920, ch. 219, sec. 6, 41 Stat. 737; June 5, 1924, ch. 
265, 43 Stat. 432; June 9, 1930, ch. 414, sec. 4, 46 Stat. 526; June 30, 
1932, ch. 324, sec. 4, 47 Stat. 450.) ; 

Sec. 40. Report of expenditure of board.—A full report of all expenses 
under the preceding section, including names of all employees and salaries 
paid them, traveling expenses and other expenses incurred by each and 
every employee and by members of the board, shall be submitted 
annually to Congress by the Board. (June 2, 1920, ch. 219, sec. 6, 41 
Stat. 737; June 5, 1924, ch. 265, 43 Stat. 432; June 9, 1930, ch. 414, see. 
4, 46 Stat. 526.) 

Src. 41. Federal board authorized to receive gifts and donations.— 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby authorized and 
empowered to receive such gifts and donations from either public or 
private sources as may be offered unconditionally. (June 26, 1920, ch. 
219, sec. 7, 41 Stat. 737.) 

Src. 42. Gifts or donations to constitute special fund; use of.—All 
moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, and shall constitute a permanent fund, to be 
called the ‘‘Special fund for vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons,”’ to be used under the direction of the Federal board to defray 
the expenses of providing and maintaining courses of vocational 
rehabilitation in special cases, including the payment of necessary 
expenses of persons undergoing training. (June 2, 1920, ch. 219, 
sec. 7, 41 Stat. 737.) 
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Src. 43. Report of gifts or donations.—A full report of all gifts and 
donations offered and accepted, together with the names of the donors 
and the respective amounts contributed by each, and all disbursements 
therefrom shall be submitted annually to Congress by said board. 
(June 2, 1920, ch. 219, sec. 7, 41 Stat. 737.) 

Suc. 44. Prohibition of discrimination for or against persons entitled to 
benefits of chapter.—No discrimination shall be made or permitted for 
or against any person or persons who are entitled to the benefits of 
this chapter because of membership or nonmembership in any indus- 
trial, fraternal, or private organization of any kind under a penalty 
of $200 for every violation thereof. (June 2, 1920, ch. 219, sec. 7, 
41 Stat. 737.) : 

Src. 45. Provisions of chapter extended to Territory of Hawaii.—The 
Territory of Hawaii shall be entitled to share in the benefits of this 
chapter upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several 
States. There is authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for each fiscal. 
year ending June 30, the sum of $5,000, to be available for allotment 
under such chapter to the Territory. (Mar. 10, 1924, ch. 46, sec. 5, 
43 Stat. 18.) 

Src. 45a. Provisions of chapter extended to Puerto Rico; appropriation.— 
Puerto Rico shall be entitled to share in the benefits of this chapter, 
upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several States; 
There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the ~ 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $15,000 annually for 
a period of two years, commencing July 1, 1931, to be available for allot- 
ment under this chapter to the island of Puerto Rico. (Mar. 3, 1931, 
ch. 404, sec. 2. 46 Stat. 1489: May 17, 1932, ch. 190, 47 Stat. 158.) 

Src. 45b. Appropriation; apportionment to states.—(a) In order to en- 
able the United States to cooperate with the States and Hawaii in 
extending and strengthening their programs of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the physically disabled, and to continue to carry out the pro- 
visions and purposes of sections 31 to 44 of this title, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1936, 
and June 30, 1937, the sum of $841,000 for each such fiscal year in 
addition to the amount of the existing authorization, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter the sum of $1,938,000. Of the sums appropriated 
pursuant to such authorization for each fiscal year, $5,000 shall be 
apportioned to the Territory of Hawaii and the remainder shall be 
apportioned among the several States in the manner provided in such 
Act of June 2, 1920, as amended. 

(b) For the administration of Sections 31 to 44 of this title, by the 
Federal agency authorized to administer it, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1936, and June 
30, 1937, the sum of $22,000 for each such fiscal year in addition to the 
amount of the existing authorization, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
the sum of $102,000. (Aug. 14, 1935, ch. 531, Title V, sec. 531, 49 
Stat. 633.) 
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RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD ACT 
AN ACT 


To authorize the operation of stands in Federal buildings by blind persons, to enlarge the 
economic opportunities of the blind, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of pro- 
viding blind persons with remunerative employment, enlarging the 
economic opportunities of the blind, and stimulating the blind to 
greater efforts in striving to make themselves self-supporting, blind 
persons licensed under the provisions of this Act shall be authorized 
to operate vending stands in any Federal building where, in the dis- 
cretion of the head of the department or agency in charge of the main- 
tenance of the building, such vending stands may be properly and 
satisfactorily operated by blind persons. 

Src. 2. (a) The Office of Education in the Department of the Interior, 
subject to the direction of the Commissioner of Education and such 
rules and regulations as he may, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, prescribe, shall—_ ~* 

(1) Make surveys of concession-stand opportunities for blind 
persons in Federal and other buildings in the United States; 

(2) Make surveys throughout the United States of industries 
with a view to obtaining information that will assist blind persons 
to obtain employment; 

(3) Make available to the public, and especially to persons and 
organizations engaged in work for the blind, information obtained 
as a result of such surveys; 

(4) Designate as provided in section 3 of this Act the State com- 
mission for the blind in each State, or, in any State in which there 
is no such commission some other public agency to issue licenses 
to blind persons who are citizens of the United States and at least 
twenty-one years of age for the operating of vending stands in 
Federal and other buildings in such State for the vending of news- 
papers, periodicals, confections, tobacco products, and such other 
articles as may be approved for each building by the custodian 
thereof and the State licensing agency; and 

(5) Take such other steps as may be necessary and proper to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The State licensing agency shall, in issuing each such license for 
the operation of a vending stand, give preference to blind persons who 
are in need of employment and have resided for at least one year in 
the State in which such stand is to be located. Each such license shall 
be issued for an indefinite period but may be terminated by the State 
licensing agency if it is satisfied that the stand is not being operated 
in accordance with the rules and regulations prescribed by such licensing 
agency. Each such license for the operation of a vending stand in a 
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Federal building shall be subject to the approval of the Federal agency 
having charge of the building in which the stand is located. Such 
licenses shall be issued only to applicants who are blind within the 
meaning of this Act but are able, in spite of such infirmity, to operate 
such stands. 

(c) The State licensing agency designated by the Office of Education 
is authorized, with the approval of the custodian having charge of the 
building in which the vending stand is to be located, to select a location 
for such stand and the type of stand to be provided. 

Src. 3. (a) A State commission for the blind or other State agency 
desiring to be designated as the agency for licensing blind persons for 
the operation of vending stands as provided in this Act shall, with the 
approval of the Governor of the State, make application to the Com- 
missioner of Education and agree— 

(1) To cooperate with the Commissioner of Education and with 
the division of vocational rehabilitation of such State in training, 
placing, and supervising blind persons; 

(2) To provide through loan, gift, or otherwise, for each blind 
person licensed to operate a stand, an adequate initial stock of 
suitable articles to be vended therefrom. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioner is authorized to cooperate with the State 
boards for rehabilitation of handicapped persons, established by the 
several States pursuant to the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise and their return to civil employment’’, approved June 2, 
1920, as amended and supplemented, in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act. 

Szc. 5. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to make such expendi- 
tures out of any money appropriated therefor (including expenditures 
for personal services and rent at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
books of reference and periodicals, for printing and binding, and for 
traveling expenses) as he may deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, in employing such additional personnel 
as may be necessary, give preference to blind persons who are capable 
of discharging the required duties, and at least 50 per centum of such 
additional personnel shall be blind persons. 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act— ~ 

(a) The term “‘United States” includes the several States, Territories, 
and possessions of the United States, and the District of Columbia. 

(b) The term ‘‘blind person” means a person having not more than 
10 per centum visual acuity in the better eye with correction. Such 
blindness shall be certified by a duly licensed ophthalmologist. 

(c) The term “‘State’’ means a State, Territory, possession, or the 
District of Columbia. 

Src. 7. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

Approved, June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. L. 1559). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS IN THE SEVERAL STATES ! 


The arrangements for the administration of vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically disabled vary in the several States. In some States 
the head of the service is responsible directly to the chief State school 
officer; in others he reports to some other official. The numbers of 
persons on the staffs are shown in Table 14. 

Various cooperative agreements have been made by State rehabilita- 
tion services. The following paragraphs indicate the agencies with 
which formal written agreements are in effect. Rehabilitation services 
have many informal, but effective, agreements with such agencies as 
the public school system, public welfare departments, and tuberculosis 
sanatoriums. ‘These agreements have not been specifically included 
in the State plans, and therefore»the agencies are omitted from the 
following paragraphs: 

ALABAMA 

The State supervisor is responsible to the State director of vocational 
education. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the workmen’s 
compensation agency, the agency for crippled children, and the public 
employment service. 


ARIZONA 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the chief State school officer, who is also the State director of vocational 
education. Cooperative agreements are in effeet with the public 
employment service and the workmen’s compensation agency. 


ARKANSAS 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the director of vocational education. Cooperative agreements are in 
effect with the State welfare department and the agency for crippled 
children. The State has no workmen’s compensation commission. 


CALIFORNIA 

The chief of the bureau of. rehabilitation is responsible to the chief 
State school officer, who is also the State director of vocational educa- 
tion and the executive officer of the State board. No part of the salary 
of the chief State school officer is paid from rehabilitation funds. Co- 
operative agreements are in effect with the public employment service, 
the workmen’s compensation agency, the agency for crippled children, 
and various public and private welfare agencies in the State. 


1 The data for this appendix have been supplied by the Vocational Rehabilitation Division, 
U.S. Office of Education. 
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CoLoRaDo 

The State supervisor of rehabilitation is responsible to the State 
director for vocational education. The State director of vocational 
education draws none of his salary from vocational rehabilitation 
funds. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the workmen’s 
compensation agency, the public employment service, the agency for 
crippled children, and the agency for the blind. 


CoNNECTICUT 

The supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
State director of vocational education. Cooperative agreements are 
in effect with the workmen’s compensation agency, the public employ- 
ment service, and the agency for the blind. 


DELAWARE 

No program in operation. 
FLORIDA 

The State supervisor of vocationa: rehabilitation is responsible 
directly to the director of instruction who in turn is responsible to the 
chief State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with 
the workmen’s compensation agency and the public employment service. 


GEORGIA 

The director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the chief 
State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment service, 
and the State department of welfare. 
IDAHO 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the State director of vocational education. The State director of 
vocational education receives a part of his salary from vocational 
rehabilitation funds. A cooperative agreement is in effect with the 
workmen’s compensation agency. 


ILLINOIS 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
chief State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with 
the workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment service, 
and the commission for the blind. 
INDIANA 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
chief State school officer. Written and active cooperative agreements 
are in effect with the workmen’s compensation agency, the public 
employment service, the agency for crippled children, the State com- 
mission for the blind, and the public school systems in Indianapolis 
and Gary. 
Iowa 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
State director of vocational education. The State director for voca- 
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tional education is a part-time director of vocational rehabilitation. 
Cooperative agreements are in effect with the public employment sery- 
ice, the workmen’s compensation agency, the commission for the blind, 
and a private social service organization in Davenport. 


KANSAS 

No supervisor of vocational rehabilitation has yet been appointed 
in Kansas. The legislature has accepted the Federal Act but has 
provided no funds for the service. According to the plan, the super- 
visor of vocational rehabilitation will be responsible to the director of 
vocational education. 


KENTUCKY 

The director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the chief 
State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
public employment service, the workmen’s compensation agency, the 
agency for crippled children, and the commission for the blind. 


LOUISIANA 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is also the State 
supervisor of trade and industrialyeducation. Half of his salary is 
paid from vocational rehabilitation funds. He is responsible to the 
chief State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with 
the workmen’s compensation agency and the commission for the blind. 


MAINE 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the chief State school officer. A cooperative agreement is in effect 
with the workmen’s compensation agency. 


MARYLAND 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the State director of vocational education. Cooperative agreements 
are in effect with the workmen’s compensation agency, the agency for 
crippled children, the public employment service, and the commission 
for the blind. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the State 
director of vocational education. Cooperative agreements are in 
effect with the workmen’s compensation agency, the public employ- 
ment service, the commission for the blind, and the agency for crippled 
children. 


MIcHIGAN 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the State director of vocational education, who is a part-time director 
of vocational education and a part-time director of vocational rehabil- 
itation. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the workmen’s 
compensation agency, the agency for crippled children, the employ- 
ment institute for the blind, and the public welfare agency in Grand 
Rapids. An agreement is being worked out with the recently organized 
public employment service. 
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MINNESOTA 

The director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the chief 
State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
public employment service, the workmen’s compensation agency, the 
agency for crippled children, the Minneapolis public schools, the St. 
Paul public schools, the commission for the blind, and the State 
industrial commission, placement division for the deaf. 


MIssISSIPPI 

There are two part-time State supervisors of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, each on a par with the other and each responsible to the State 
director of vocational education. Each supervisor draws three-fourths 
of his salary from rehabilitation funds and one-fourth from the funds 
for service for crippled children. ‘Their work is divided between the 
two services in proportion to the sources of the salaries. None of the 
salary of the State director of vocational education is paid from re- 
habilitation funds. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
agency for crippled children, the public employment service, and the 
commission for the blind. The State has no workmen’s compensation 
commission. 


Missouri 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the chief State school officer. There is a part-time supervisor who 
supervises Red Cross case work as well as rehabilitation work. In St. 
Louis, a local program, financed by Federal funds and local Red Cross 
funds, supplements the local program, which is financed by State 
and Federal funds. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
American Red Cross, the workmen’s compensation agency, the public 
employment service, the agency for crippled children, and the com- 
mission for the blind. 


MontTANA 

The supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
State board for vocational education. Cooperative agreements are in 
effect with the workmen’s compensation agency and the public em- 
ployment service. 


NEBRASKA 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the State director of vocational education. The State director draws 
one-third of his salary from rehabilitation funds. Cooperative agree- 
ments are in effect with the public employment service, the workmen’s 
compensation agency, and the agency for crippled children. 
NEVADA 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the State director of vocational education. Cooperative agreements 
are in.effect with the workmen’s compensation agency and the public 
employment service. 
New HaAMPsHIRE 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
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the State director of vocational education, none of whose salary is 
paid from rehabilitation funds. There is an agreement with the 
Department of Labor, which administers the compensation law, there 
being no workmen’s compensation commission. Cooperative agree- 
ments have also been made with the public employment service, and 
their close cooperation with local crippled children societies. 


NEW JERSEY 

In this State the State board for vocational education has delegated 
the operation of the vocational rehabilitation program to the New 
Jersey rehabilitation commission. There is a written agreement 
between these two agencies. The administrative head of the program 
is the director of the commission, who is responsible to the executive 
officer of the State board for vocational education. Cooperative agree- 
ments are in effect with the workmen’s compensation agency, the 
agency for crippled children, the public employment service, and the 
commission for the blind. 


New Mexico 

The State supervisor of vocational gehabilitation is also a State 
supervisor of trade and industrial education. Half of his time is given 
to the rehabilitation service and half of his salary is paid from voca- 
tional rehabilitation funds. A cooperative agreement is in effect with 
the public employment service. ‘There is no workmen’s compensation 
commission in the State. 


New Yor«k 

The director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the chief 
State school officer. Cooperative agreements have been made with 
the workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment service, 
and the agency for crippled children. 


NortH CAROLINA 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the State director for vocational education. ‘Two-sevenths of the 
salary of the director of vocational education is paid out of vocational 
rehabilitation funds. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
public employment service, the workmen’s compensation agency, the 
agency for crippled children, and the commission for the blind. 


NortH DaKota 

One person serving both as the director of vocational education and 
director of vocational rehabilitation does all the rehabilitation case | 
work. All of his salary is paid from vocational rehabilitation funds, 
and he devotes “‘practically all” his time to vocational rehabilitation. 
Cooperative agreements are in effect with the workmen’s compensation 
agency and the public employment service. 
OHIO 

The supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the chief 
State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment service, the 
agency for crippled children, the commission for the blind, the Cleve- 
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land Association for the Disabled, the United Charities of Cincinnati, 
and the Canton Welfare Society. 


OKLAHOMA 

The supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the chief 
State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
workmen’s compensation commission, the public employment service, 
the agency for crippled children, and the commission for the blind. 


OREGON 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the State director of vocational education. Cooperative agreements 
are in effect with the public employment service, the workmen’s com- 
pensation agency, the agency for crippled children, an organization of 
county superintendents of schools, and various welfare organizations. 


. PENNSYLVANIA 


In this State the operation of the vocational rehabilitation program 
has been delegated by the State board for vocational education to the 
department of labor and industry. There are two full-time directors, 
one for the department of labor and industry and the other for the 
State board for vocational education. ‘There is a cooperative agree- 
ment between the State board for vocational education and the depart- 
ment of labor and industry. Cooperative agreements have been made 
with the workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment 
service, the agency for crippled children, and the commission for the 
blind. 

RxHopE IsLanp 

The chief of the division of rehabilitation of crippled and blind per- 
sons is responsible to the chief State school officer. Half of his time is 
devoted to vocational rehabilitation, and half of his salary is paid from 
rehabilitation funds. The other half of his time is devoted to adult 
education. There are cooperative agreements with the workmen’s 
compensation agency, the public employment service, and the com- 
mission for the blind. 


Souto CaRoLina 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the chief State school officer. There is a cooperative agreement with 
the workmen’s compensation agency. 


Soutn DaxotTa 

The supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the chief 
State school officer. He does all the case work. Cooperative agree- 
ments are in effect with the workmen’s compensation agency and the 
public employment service. 
TENNESSEE 

The State director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
chief State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with 
the workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment service, 
the agency for crippled children, and the commission for the blind. 
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TEXAS 

The State director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
chief State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect with 
the workmen’s. compensation agency, the public employment service, 
the agency for crippled children, and the commission for the blind. 
UTAH 

The State director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
chief State school officer. The latter is also the State director of voca- 
tional education. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment service, the 
crippled children’s agency, and the department of public welfare. 
VERMONT 

No information available. 


VIRGINIA 

The full-time director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to 
the chief State school officer. Cooperative agreements are in effect 
with the workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment 
service, and the agency for crippled children. 
WASHINGTON 

The full-time State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is respon- 
sible to the chief State school officer, who is also the State director of 
vocational education. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment service, and 
the agency for crippled children. 
WEsT VIRGINIA 

The Administrative head of the vocational rehabilitation program is 
a deputy superintendent of education. He gives a part of his time to 
vocational rehabilitation and draws one-sixth of his salary from rehabili- 
tation funds. The remainder of his time is devoted to matters of 
general education. He is responsible to the chief State school officer. 
Cooperative agreements have been made with the public employment 
service, the workmen’s compensation agency, and the agency for 
crippled children. 


WISCONSIN 

The director of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the director 
of vocational education. Cooperative agreements are in effect with the 
workmen’s compensation agency, the public employment service, the 
agency for crippled children, the commission for the blind, and public 
school systems in 14 towns and cities. 
WYOMING 

The State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
director of vocational education. ‘There is a cooperative agreement 
with the employment agency. The State has no workmen’s compensa- 
tion commission. 
Hawall 

The Territorial supervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible 
to the assistant commissioner for vocational education, who is the State 
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charged against vocational rehabilitation funds. Cooperative 
3 are in effect with the public employment service, the work- 
pensation agency, and the commission for the blind. 


¢ 's upervisor of vocational rehabilitation is responsible to the 
r of vocational education. A cooperative agreement has been 
with the Territorial welfare commission. 


APPENDIX D 


BULLETINS ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ISSUED BY THE 
FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


No. 57. Industrial rehabilitation: A statement of policies to be 
observed in the administration of the industrial rehabilitation act. 
Industrial rehabilitation series No. 1. 1920. 48 p. 

No. 64. Industrial rehabilitation: General administration and case 
procedure. Industrial rehabilitation series No. 2. 1921. 52 p. 

No. 70. Industrial rehabilitation: Services of advisement and coop- 
eration. Industrial rehabilitation series No. 3. 1921. 35p. 

No. 72. Vocational rehabilitation in rural communities: A bulletin 
prepared for information of county agricultural agents, agricultural 
teachers, extension workers, and other agencies devoted to rural 
progress, prepared by Clarence Henry. Mndustrial rehabilitation series 
No. 4. 1922. 13 p. 

No. 76. Vocational rehabilitation and workmen’s compensation: 
Interrelation of the programs of vocational rehabilitation and work- 
men’s compensation, prepared by Frank J. Clayton. Industrial 
rehabilitation series No. 5. 1922. 25 p. 

No. 77. Handbook of information for State officials cooperating in 
the administration of the vocational rehabilitation act, prepared by 
Claude H. Anderson. Industrial rehabilitation series No. 6. 1922. 
50 p. 

No. 80. Vocational rehabilitation: Its purpose, scope, and methods, 
with illustrative cases, prepared by Millard A. Black. Vocational 
rehabilitation series No. 7. 1923. 46 p. 

No. 93. Proceedings of the National conference on vocational re- 
habilitation of civilian disabled, held at the Hotel Hamilton, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 4-8, 1924 (second conference). Civilian voca- 
tional rehabilitation series No. 8. 1924. 162 p. 

No. 96. A study of occupations at which 6,097 physically disabled 
persons are employed after being vocationally rehabilitated. Civilian 
vocational rehabilitation series No. 9. 1925. 67 p. 

No. 104. Proceedings of the National conference on vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled civilian, September 29—October 2, 1925 
(third national conference). Civilian vocational rehabilitation series 
No. 10. 1926. 152p. 

No. 110. Employment training in civilian vocational rehabilitation: 
Definition, characteristics, and possibilities of employment training as 
a means of effecting rehabilitation of the physically disabled, prepared 
by R. V. Billington. Civilian vocational rehabilitation series No. 11. 
1926. 52p. 
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No. 113. Administration of civilian vocational rehabilitation: A 
statement of policies, prepared by John Aubel Kratz. Civilian 
vocational rehabilitation series No. 12. 1926. 53 p. Revised, 
1933. 63 p. 

No. 120. Vocational rehabilitation in the United States: The 
evolution, scope, organization, and-administration of the program of 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons, prepared by John Aubel 
Kratz. Civilian vocational rehabilitation series No. 13. 1927. 98 p. 

No. 121. Proceedings of the fourth National conference on vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled civilian, March 28-31, 1927. Civilian 
vocational rehabilitation series No. 14. 1927. 144p. 

No. 126. Workmen’s compensation legislation in relation to voca- 
tional rehabilitation: An analysis of certain provisions of workmen’s 
compensation laws showing their relation to the administration of 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons, prepared by Frank J. 
Clayton. Civilian vocational rehabilitation series No. 15. 1927. 
146 p. 

No. 132. A study of rehabilitated persons: A statistical analysis of the 
rehabilitation of 6,391 disabled persons, prepared by Tracy Copp. 
Civilian vocational rehabilitation series No.16. 1928. 46p. 

No. 133. Vocational rehabilitation of the disabled: What it is and 
what it means, prepared by John Aubel Kratz. Civilian vocational 
rehabilitation series No.17. 1928. 10p. Revised,1930. 12p. 

No. 136. Proceedings of the fifth National conference on vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, called by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in cooperation with the National Rehabilitation 
Association, September 26-28, 1928. Vocational rehabilitation series 
No. 18. 1929. 216p. 

No. 146. Report of a study of possibilities of employment of handi- 
capped persons in Minneapolis, Minnesota: A report of methods 
followed in making the investigation and of the essential general find- 
ings of the survey. Vocational rehabilitation series No. 19. 1930. 
80 p. 

No. 148. Vocational guidance in rehabilitation service: A manual of 
procedure for counseling and advising physically handicapped persons 
and assisting them in adjusting or readjusting themselves to vocational 
life, prepared by Terry C. Foster. Vocational rehabilitation series 
No. 20. 1930. 56p. Revised, 1935. 56p. 

No. 161. Organization and administration of a State program of 
vocational rehabilitation: A discussion of the principles and methods 
involved in the organization and administration of a State program of 
vocational rehabilitation. Vocational rehabilitation series No. 21. 
1932. 59p. Revised by Terry C. Foster, 1935. 56p. 

No. 171. Office procedure in vocational rehabilitation: A discussion 
of forms, files, and procedures employed in supporting, controlling, 
and accounting for the operation of a vocational rehabilitation service, 
prepared by Terry C. Foster. Vocational rehabilitation series No. 22. 
1933. 49 p. 
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No. 175. Manual for case workers: A handbook of instructions, 
policies, and procedures for the guidance of supervisors and agents 
of vocational rehabilitation, prepared by Terry C. Foster and others. 
Vocational rehabilitation series No. 23. 1934. 69p. 

No. 184. Procedure for survey of a State program of vocational 
rehabilitation: A manual of procedure for assembling and interpreting 
data on the factors involved in the conduct of a State rehabilitation 
program, prepared by Terry C. Foster. Vocational rehabilitation 
series No. 24. 1936. 82p. 

No. 190. Vocational rehabilitation of the physically handicapped: 
The evolution, scope, organization, and administration of the program 
of vocational rehabilitation of the physically handicapped in the 
United States, prepared by John Aubel Kratz. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion series No. 25. 1936. 87p. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The materials upon which this study is based have been drawn from 
the following sources: (1) Publications of the Office of Education; 
(2) unpublished data and information from the Office of Education; 
(3) statements prepared by the National Rehabilitation Association; 
(4) confidential letters from 12 State supervisors of vocational rehabili- 
tation; (5) personal conferences with members of the rehabilitation staff 
of the Office of Education and with three State supervisors of voca- 
tional rehabilitation; (6) the Congressional Record, Senate and House 
bills, reports, and documents, reports of hearings on vocational reha- 
bilitation bills held by Senate and House committees, and the United 
States Statutes at Large; and (7) books and other materials published 
outside the Government. 

The discussion of the evolution of Federal cooperation in vocational 
rehabilitation prior to 1934 is based upon Lloyd E. Blauch, Federal 
Cooperation in Agricultural Extension Work, Vocational Education, 
and Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1933, No. 15 (1935), part III, chapter III. The same work contains 
also a section on the vocational rehabilitation system (part IV, 
chapter IV) which was used in the preparation of this study. Reports 
of committee hearings on House and Senate bills, committee reports 
on bills, and the Congressional Record furnished the information on 
recent Federal legislation. A considerable amount of descriptive 
material has been taken directly from Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped, U. S. Office of Education Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 190 (1936). The statements relative to the policies 
of the United States Office of Education are based on Administration 
of Vocational Rehabilitation; A Statement of Policies, Revised 1933, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education Bulletin No. 113 (1938). 
Mimeographed reports of regional vocational rehabilitation conferences 
held during the past few years have furnished some of the information 
incorporated in this study. These reports contain a wealth of good 
material on various aspects of the subject. The list of bulletins on 
vocational rehabilitation (see Appendix D) suggests other sources 
which have been found useful. 

The confidential letters from State supervisors of vocational rehabili- 
tation were obtained in response to a request for statements of 
opinions regarding administrative organization and policies, budgets, 
personnel, and salaries. 

The two most extensive books on the subject of vocational rehabili- 
tation are Oscar M. Sullivan and Kenneth O. Snortum, Disabled 
Persons; Their Education and Rehabilitation (New York: Century 
Co., 1926), and Henry H. Kessler, The Crippled and the Disabled; 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped in the United States 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1935). Considerable use of 
these books has been made in the preparation of this study. Harry 
Best, Blindness and the Blind in the United States (New York: 
Macmillan, 1934) proved useful in the preparation of Chapter IX. 
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RESEARCH STAFF AND CONSULTANTS 


This list gives the names of the various consultants and 
members of the research staff of the Advisory Committee 
on Education. The names starred are those of major 
consultants of the Committee, of members of the staff who 
were responsible for the supervision of major staff units, and 
of authors of studies published by the Committee. 

Fioyp W. Reeves, Director of Studies 


Pau T. Davin, Assistant Director of Studies 
LAVERNE BURCHFIELD, Editor 


Alexander, Fred M. 
Alves, Henry F. 
Asserson, Grace P. 
Baer, Joseph A. 
Bagley, William C. 
Bahr, Clarence L. 
*Bair, Frederick H. 
Barrett, Edwin J. 
Benjamin, Hazel C. 
*Bentley, Jerome H. 
Blander, Margaret M. 
*Blauch, Lloyd E. 
*Bradford, Minnie B. 
Bridgman, Ralph P. 
*Broach, Howell H. 
*Brown, Clara M. 
Butler, Clare W. 
*Campbell, Doak S. 
Carpenter, O. F. 
*Cocking, Walter D. 
*Cooper, Thomas P. 
Cornell, Francis G. 
Coyle, David Cushman 
*Crawford, Finla G. 
Daoust, Joseph H. 
*Davis, Anne 
Dickerman, Watson BL. 
DuBois, Marion 
*Edwards, Newton 
Elicker, Paul E. 
Emerson, Lynn A. 
Exton, Elaine 
Fairbanks, Mary H. 


Foster, Jeannette H. 
*Frederic, Katherine A. 
Gerberich, Joseph R. 

*Gilmore, Charles H. 
Gold, Norman L. 
Grace, Alonzo G. 
Groves, Harold M. 

*Hamilton, Robert R. 
Harrison, Mary Roberts 

*Harvey, Oswald L. 
Hausrath, Alfred H. 

*Heer, Clarence 

*Holland, Kenneth 
Houle, Cyril O. 

*Hughes, Raymond M. 
Irby, Nolen M. 

*Iversen, William L. 

*Joeckel, Carleton B. ° 

*Johnson, Palmer O. 

*Jordan, Floyd 

*Judd, Charles H. 
Kauffman, Roma Kaye 
Koos, Leonard V. 
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Lane, Jessie A. 
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Little, Harry A. 
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MacAuley, Mary V. 

*Morgan, Barton 
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Peck, Charles R. 
Peterson, Elmer T. 
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*Power, Leonard 
*Powers, J. Orin 
*Ramsey, Fredlyn 
Reid, Charles F. 
Rhodes, Opal T. 
*Richey, Herman G. 
*Russell, John Dale 


Skinner, Mary E. 
*Smith, C. Currien 
*Smith, Lewis W. 
*Smith, Payson 

Studenski, Paul | 

-Tanruther, Edgar M. 
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Tyler, Tracy F. 
*Weaver, Robert C. 
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*Wilkerson, Doxey A. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Report of the Committee 
Staff Studies 


1 


2. 


3. 


o> 


17. 


18. 
19. 


Education in the Forty-eight States. Payson Smith, Frank 
W. Wright, and associates. 

Organization and Administration of Public Education. 
Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore. 

State Personnel Administration: With Special Reference to 
Departments of Education. Katherine A. Frederic. 

Federal Aid and the Tax Problem. Clarence Heer. 


. Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for Edu- 


cation. Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and associates. 


. The Extent of Equalization Secured through State School 


Funds. Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey. 


. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal Aid for Educa- 


tion. Robert R. Hamilton. 


. Vocational Education. John Dale Russell and associates. 
. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. Lloyd 


E. Blauch. 


. The Land-Grant Colleges. George A. Works and Barton 


Morgan. 


. Library Service. Carleton B. Joeckel. 


Special Problems of Negro Education. Doxey A. Wilkerson. 


. The National Youth Administration. Palmer O. Johnson and 


Oswald L. Harvey. 


. Educational Activities of the Works Progress Administration. 


Doak S. Campbell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. 
Harvey. 


. Public Education in the District of Columbia. Lloyd E. 


Blauch and J. Orin Powers. 


. Public Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions. 


Lloyd E. Blauch. 

Education of Children on Federal Reservations. Lloyd E. 
Blauch and William L. Iversen. 

Educational Service for Indians. Lloyd E. Blauch. 

Research in the United States Office of Education. Charles 
H. Judd. 


The National Interest in the Education of Youth, by Newton 
Edwards, a forthcoming publication of the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education, is a revision of a preliminary 
staff study by Dr. Edwards for the Advisory Committee on Education. 
The Advisory Committee has consented to the publication of the study 
in this manner because of the fact that Dr. Edwards had completed 
much of the work under other auspices before he joined the staff of 
the Advisory Committee. 
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